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EXTENSION COURSE IN ACCOUNTANCY 
FOR COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 


SCOPE 


Instruction is provided in the theory of accounts and practice of 
accountancy. This course is devoted to a discussion and application of 
the general principles of accounting with a view to providing the knowl- 
edge needed to insure success in private employment or in the field of 
public practice. The course covers a wide range, including such branches 
of accounting as system building, depreciation, partnership accounting, 
corporation accounting, consolidations, receivership accounting, cost 
accounting, and budgetary control. 





GRADE 


Instruction of college grade is provided on an extension basis. A 
knowledge of bookkeeping principles and procedure is a prerequisite to 
enrollment. It is expected that those who enroll for this course will 
have completed a course in bookkeeping preparatory to teaching the 
subject and, in most instances, will have had some experience in teaching 
the subject. 


TIME 


It is recognized that the average teacher will want to complete the 
course during spare time so that there will be no interference with regular 
duties. Since there is no uniformity in the time available for outside 
study on the part of teachers, it is not practical to attempt to set a 
definite time for completion of the course. Therefore, the course is 
offered on an unlimited time basis so that it may be completed at the 
convenience of the teacher. It is estimated, however, that the average 
teacher should be able to complete the course on a basis of one unit per 
oy a actin weeks would be required to complete the course on 
this SiS, 


MATERIAL 


There are a series of twenty-four text assignments. These are ar- 
ranged in pamphlet form containing from sixteen to forty-eight pages 
each. The working material furnished for use in completing the practice 
assignments is a loose-leaf outfit consisting of a binder and the necessary 
stationery. After the working papers for each assignment have been 
approved, they are returned together with model answers and solutions 
which are furnished for comparison and future reference. 


The course is offered under the direction of the C. P. A. Department, 
which is one of the service departments of our company. A nominal 
charge is made to cover the cost of material and service. The cost is 
reduced to a minimum because there is no desire to realize a profit from 
the course. It is expected that the good will which will be derived from 
this service will be worth more to the company than a profit. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Third and Vine Streets 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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SOME FUNDAMENTALS OF BUSINESS 


EDUCATION 


by 
A. J. LYNN, A. B., A. M., C. P. A. 


Mr. Lynn is Dean of 
the Bowling Green Busi- 
ness University, Bowling 
Green, Kentucky. He 
graduated from this school 
in 1912. In 1917 he grad- 
uated from Indiana Uni- 
versity with an A. B. 
degree. In 1919 he gradu- 
ated from Toledo Univer- 
sity with an A. M. degree. 
The next year he attended 
the University of Wiscon- 
sin and later the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. In 1924 
he was granted a certificate as a Certified Public 
Accountant in the State of Indiana and was admitted 
to membership in the American Institute of Ac- 
countants. 

Mr. Lynn has had a wide teaching experience in 
high schools and universities. It will be noted that 
he began his study of commerce at the Bowling Green 
Business University in 1912 and returned in 1924 
to become Dean of the school. 

This article is based upon an address delivered 
by Mr. Lynn at the last annual meeting of the 
Southern Commercial Teachers’ Association in 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

q HE beginning of philosophy,” said Epictetus, 
“is the consciousness of one’s feebleness and 
incapacity in respect to necessary things.” 

It was with some such feeling that the task of 

preparing this paper was attempted. Courage was 

found, however, in these words spoken by the 
same philosopher, “Seek not to have things happen 
as you choose them, but rather choose them to 

— as they do and so shall you live prosper- 

ously. 

It is not possible to touch more than three fun- 
damentals of commercial education in one short 
paper. Three have been chosen for discussion which 
are: (1) the end and purpose of industrial organiza- 
tion, (2) the work to be performed in the conduct 
of industrial society in order to carry out its purpose 





and (3) the kind of training necessary to properly 
fit men and women for clerical or executive work. 

Inquiry will be made first concerning the nature 
and purpose of industrial organization. The founda- 
tion of business thinking is the science of Economics 
which is the study of men as they live, and move, 
and think in the ordinary business of life. It concerns 
itself chiefly with those motives which affect, most 
profundly and most steadily man’s conduct in the 
business part of his life. To recall an elementary 
economic truth, the satisfaction of human wants, 
is the chief motive in industrial activity. In order 
that production may be carried on business is 
organized into units known as forms of the business 
unit, the chief of which are single proprietorship, 
partnerships and corporations. A high degree of 
specialization exists in industrial society and 
human wants are satisfied through this scheme of 
individual exchange cooperation. 

The matter may be stated in another way. In 
business, as elsewhere, in life’s varied activities, 
man is master of his own fate to the extent that he 
is able to adapt himself intelligently to the condi- 
tions which surround him and use them to his 
advantage. Commercial activity must be conceived 
of as having its roots deep down in the funda- 
mentals of the science of business. Training as a 
preparation for business, therefore, must be based 
upon economics, the science of business. Economics 
described as the science of business is not a narrow 
or restricted use and meaning of the term “business”. 
Commercial organization and operation are very 
broad terms comprising all human activities, which 
are directed to the acquisition of private incomes 
and expenditure. The individual enterprise and its 
problems of operation are thought of as business. 
In stating that economics is the science of business, 
it is not intended to imply that business itself is a 
science in any approximation of exactness. Business 
organization, however, rests upon economics similar 
to the way engineering rests upon physics and 
mathematics; agriculture upon chemistry and 
biology. Economics is, therefore, the fundamental 
science upon which business rests and a proper 
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understanding of its principles is essential to suc- 
cessful business effort. Economics like every other 
science collects and classifies information and 
undertakes to establish the relation which exists 
between the different phases or functions in com- 
mercial organization. 


“A chief feature of economic evolution,” says 
the late Prof. Alfred Marshall in his Trade and 
Industry, “has been the gradual emergence of the 
notion of the business point of view in regard to 
the affairs of life.” Evidence of this is that educa- 
tion to train for business has been increasing rap- 
idly during recent years. Education, speaking in 
general terms, has always been taken seriously in 
this country, but it has never been regarded until 
now as far reaching, by making men efficient in 
business. It has never been given the same prestige 
as can be obtained by the evidence of keen mother 
wit, Constructive genius of the higher kind seldom 
owes much to education. In this statement, chiefly 
lies the reason why every commercia! school at all 
worthy of the name can point with considerable 
pride to graduates who have become outstanding 
successes in the business world. Their graduates 
have succeeded partly because of the training re- 
ceived and also in spite of such difficulties as may 
have been present in their training for business. 
The main point of the whole matter is that the 
chief function of education is to “educate” facul- 
ties, that is, to bring them out and develop them. 
Marshall states in this connection that, ““A great 
part of the instruction given in schools and many 
universities imparts information with scarcely any 
education in the true sense of the term; much of it 
tends to hinder the movements of faculty by clog- 
ging it with inert matter. For indeed a man whose 
own mind is stagnant can impart knowledge with- 
out effort; but the education of the faculty is a 
task which calls for vitality and initiative on the 
part of the educator.” Herein lies hope for every 
school and every teacher as to the possibility for 
improvement. This means the elimination of 
“wooden teaching” and put into its place vital 
effort, the kind of teaching that will educate. 


Bloomfield in his book, ““The Modern Executive”, 
says, “We claim to be an industrial nation. I feel 
that we are only just beginning to be an industrial 
nation, and shall not be justly entitled to that 
name until we have a complete knowledge of the 
principles on which successful industry is based. 
Too many of our enterprises are still founded on 
what has been done rather than on what can be 
done. The real industrial enterprise must be guided 
by future possibilities rather than past perform- 
ances.” Is it not proper for us as school executives 
and teachers to assume that we are training the 
future leaders as well as clerical workers, and 
accordingly plan our courses of study to that end. 
It is true that entrance to the business world must 
be gained through the performance of some clerical 
activity, therefore business training must be 
planned with due attention to practical training as 
well as theory in order to give the larger point of 
view that is necessary in business. 

In the past, commercial courses of study have 
been narrowly vocational, but there is a definite 
trend now present in this phase of education 
toward a broader understanding of business and 


what it implies. This view is limited to the notion 
previously stated that economics is the foundation 
of business activity. Business or economic activity, 
it must be recognized, is carried on to satisfy wants, 
but the profit stimulus keeps this activity ever in 
existence. 


This leads to.a consideration of the second fun- 
damental to be discussed in this paper: the work 
to be performed in industrial society. There are 
certain fundamental activities to be performed that 
are common to all types of business from the peanut 
and pop-corn vendor to the large manufacturer of 
locomotives. The major activities referred to are, 
as stated by the English writers and others who 
follow their lead, market administration, produc- 
tion and purchasing, and administration. These 
have been subdivided into another classification by 
American business executives, school men and 
writers. The classification that has been generally 
accepted is as follows: selling and advertising, pur- 
chasing and producing, financing which includes 
credits and collections, personnel administration 
and record keeping. The above activities are funda- 
mental and no matter what particular thing a boy 
or girl may plan to do in business after the comple- 
tion of a commercial course of study, they will 
engage in business activity which is a part of one 
activity and related to one or more of the funda- 
mental activities or business functions mentioned. 
It is evident that the major activities are common 
to all firms and business establishments whether 
small or large. It requires no broad stretch of the 
imagination to see business carried on in every unit 
by employees composed of clerical workers, junior 
executives, senior executives or departmental heads, 
and a chief executive known as general manager or 
president. The major activities of every business 
must be organized to do properly the work imposed 
on every activity or department. The chief officer 
and the senior executives must so correlate the 
major activities in such a manner that profits will 
result from operation. While the production of 
goods and services for the satisfaction of human 
needs should be the primary object in business 
activity, profits must result in every business unit 
if it is to have continued existence. Distributive 
shares must be made to land, capital, labor and 
management. Due to the rapid development of 
machinery of commerce in the form of rapidity of 
communication, the effectiveness of transportation 
and the unified systems of operation enable control 
in business to be more centralized and requires 
more careful organization. It is interesting to note 
that most of the older leaders in business, whose 
wisdom and vision have been acknowledged and 
whose capacity was outstanding, received their 
education in business at a time when business in 
this country was small, the rules and regulations 
were few and the centralized systems of control 
were not established. “‘Because of these highly cen- 
tralized control, detailed systems of operation,” 
says Tipper in Automotive Industry, May 26, 1921, 
“tend to decrease the capacity for leadership among 
the supervisors and there is a great necessity for a 
broader and more fundamental type of education 
and a better acquaintance with the structure and 
elements of business.” The necessity for commercial 
workers in preparation for engaging in commercial 
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activity has therefore arisen along with the indus- 
trial development of the state. The successful oper- 
ation of the major activities of business requires a 
diversity of types of ability. So much for the second 
fundamental—the work to be performed in the 
organization and operation of a business. 


The third fundamental to be considered is the 
kind of training necessary. Commercial schools have 
tried to meet the demands for better trained em- 
ployees through courses of study vocational in 
character. A program of training, aside from all the 
general cultural part that can be taken prior to the 
beginning of commercial subjects must include gen- 
eral and specific subjects. In general, it may be said 
for the benefit of students that the opportunity for 
advancing in business is limited only by the lack of 
desire on the part of a student to acquire a broader 
knowledge and understanding of the business in 
which he or she may be engaged. Training for busi- 
ness should include a study of commercial geog- 
raphy and economics which are general in character. 
Then, a course in the elements of business admin- 
istration should be required in order to give stu- 
dents an opportunity to understand how business 
is organized according to the activities of marketing, 
purchasing, producing, financing, personnel admin- 
istration and record keeping. Commercial law 
should be required for the sake of a general knowl- 
edge of the relationship of law to business transac- 
tions. Law is not given with the idea that the 
student may be able to understand law sufficient 
to avoid the expense in business of legal counsel. 
Most legal questions which arise in business re- 
quire the counsel of well trained and experienced 
lawyers. Too much emphasis can not be placed 
upon the necessity for a thorough knowledge of 
written and spoken English. Such drill subjects as 
penmanship, spelling, rapid calculation and type- 
writing require a high standard of attainment. These 
are “tools” that serve as means to ends in business. 
Commercial arithmetic, bookkeeping and accounting, 
and stenography are also “communicating and facil- 
itating™ aids in business administration. Bookkeep- 
ing and shorthand have usually been thought of as 
major subjects in commercial schools, some stu- 
dents taking combined courses, but the general 
practice is that bookkeeping is taken only by men 
and shorthand by women. A thorough training in 
bookkeeping and accounting and their relation to 
management in business affords an opportunity for 
the student to understand business organization and 
control. Bookkeeping and accounting are necessary 
in every business. The bookkeeper or accountant 
can render invaluable service to the management of 
a business by furnishing information as regards the 
amount of sales by products, sales by weeks, months 
and years; purchases by department and kinds of 
goods, cash income and cash outgo requirements and 
other classes of data. A thorough knowledge of 
bookkeeping and accounting is therefore necessary. 
The reports of the Survey of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education and the reports of the Na- 
tional Educational Association, the Committee on 
Reorganization of Business Education in Secondary 
Schools, Bulletin 55, 1919, United States Bureau of 
Education, agree that the changing character and 
increased importance of bookkeeping and account- 
ing have made necessary corresponding changes in 


the objectives of the course in schools. The latter 
report states that “The requirements of business 
are changing rapidly in the field. Fifteen years ago 
bookkeepers were in great demand.” By the term 
“bookkeeper” was meant one who could take charge 
of a set of books, simple or complicated as the case 
might be. That not more than one out of fifty calls 
now is for such a bookkeeper and even then a very 
different type of person is meant; “bookkeeper™ 
usually means at present, a ledger or entry clerk. 
Business has grown to gigantic So and 
accounting systems are so sectionalized as to make 
it necessary for each one of many bookkeepers to 
perform but a part of the whole task. His work has 
become increasingly a matter of routine, and offers 
a diminishingly attractive field for the young man 
who aspires to large business success. The pur- 
poses that lie back of the teaching of bookkeeping 
are the old one, of training bookkeepers and ac- 
countants, but they surely do not end there. Many 
young people have the special aptitude required for 
accountants, but never will do any bookkeeping. 
The young man who enters business as a book- 
keeper is more likely to find himself in a “blind 
alley” job than most educators realize. In a survey 
of the needs of commercial education made in one 
of the larger cities, a majority of the large concerns 
canvassed, stated that “bookkeepers do not even 
need to know double entry bookkeeping”, as 
modern record systems are so highly sectionalized. 
This brings the trained “bookkeeper” into com- 
petition with the untrained workman and the 
salaries paid for such work show the result of this 
competition. 

The National Education Association Report 
further states: “While bookkeeping is still the back- 
bone of the commercial curriculum, it holds its 
place by virtue of the fact that it affords the best 
possible opportunity for giving the pupil an all 
around knowledge of business.” It furnished the 
very best means of teaching business—why and 
how it was carried on, and its classification into 
retail, wholesale and manufacturing. Incidentally, 
it enables the teacher to develop in the student 
business habits such as punctuality, neatness, accu- 
racy and courtesy, and other habits. Business cus- 
tom and terminology can be taught best through 
the medium of this subject. The penmanship, and 
arithmetic instruction is vitalized in bookkeeping, 
and the best results in these subjects can be secured 
only when they are taught in connection with 
bookkeeping or at least parallel with it. The ability 
to keep books is a by-product of instruction in 
bookkeeping, and as such is important, but the real 
purpose of bookkeeping instruction is the teaching 
of business and the development of business habits. 


As already mentioned, shorthand usually has 
been considered a second major in commercial edu- 
cation. Business administration as applied to many 
forms of the business unit involves numerous con- 
tacts with other firms and persons—in short, with 
all the world. This necessitates a means of com- 
munication. A long time ago, letters and other 
forms of communication were written by hand, 
but it is a rare thing now to find an office that does 
not require the services of a stenographer. Type- 
writing and stenography are therefore important as 

(Concl on page 24) 
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PRESENTING THE KEYBOARD 


by 


MRS. HELEN L. CAMPBELL 


Latimer Junior High School 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


HE first six weeks of the first semester of 

typing instruction must be devoted to the 

mastery of the keyboard of the machine, the 
establishment of correct habits in typewriting, and 
the development of self-confidence in the punil, at 
least confidence in his own ability to learn the 
subject. 


The basic aim should be thoroughness in the 
acquirement of each principle and developing a 
habit of accuracy. These aims can best be accom- 
plished by very slow and painstaking presentation 
and endless repetition. 


Most of the first week can be spent in learning 
the parts of the machine which the pupi! must 
know before he can write a line, and the insertion 
of the paper, and the way to release it. He should 
learn the use of the space bar, line spacer, paper 
guide, fingers and rolls, the cylinder and cylinder 
knobs before the week is over. The names of these 
parts should be written on the board and the class 
drilled in them day after day until the teacher is 
sure they will not be forgotten. 


The keyboard is best memorized by sections, 
especially with younger groups, and every effort 
should be made to visualize the keys as they are 
learned. The mind should picture each new key in 
its relation to the guide keys and the distance up 
or down or across from the nearest guide key. 


Only a very few keys, two or three, should be 
presented at each lesson and the drill on the new 
keys should use the guide keys and the ones already 
learned in continuous intelligent repetition. After 
each key has been learned in its own section a 
thorough review of the keyboard as a whole should 
be given, and especial care taken to connect, in the 
pupil’s mind, the proper finger with the keys it 
must strike. Be sure that the pupil has a picture in 
his mind of the keyboard, and can strike any key 
with the correct finger without a moment's hesi- 
tation. 


A little game to test the knowledge of the 
keyboard is played as follows: The teacher appoints 
a captain for each of the two sides as in a spelling 
match and the captains “choose sides” until each 
pupil is assigned to one or another of the sides. The 
captains of each division go to the board and draw, 
from memory of course, a diagram of the keyboard 
with each key shown by a good-sized circle left 
blank. The captain who completes a correct dia- 
grat first is the winner and the loser takes his seat. 
The winning captain then chooses a pupil from 
the opposite side and at the word “go” from the 
teacher they fill in the diagram with the correct 
letters, figures, or character. The one who is first 
through with the diagram correctly and neatly filled 
in is “winner”, as before, and chooses another oppo- 
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nent to draw a new diagram. This goes on until 
each pupil has been vanquished by a speedier, 
more accurate worker, or until the period is ended 
when the side having the fewest of its members 
seated is counted the victorious side. 


Present the drill combinations of letters, words, 
and sentences on the board using at the same time 
a keyboard chart, and require the eyes of the pupil 
to be on the board all the time. 


Recognize the fact that you can get real concen- 
tration only for a certain length of time. Psycholo- 
gists say an adult can only concentrate for ten 
minutes, unless he is above the average or has had 
special training. A teacher of beginning typing, with 
pupils as young and untrained as they will be, in 
her classes, can hardly hope for more than three 
to five minutes of earnest concentration. For that 
reason it is best to plan the lesson so a few lines of 
typed matter will be written, then a pause for 
instruction or discussion. This, of course, refers to 
young pupils at the very beginning of the typing 
classes. Break the monotony of the drill by finger 
gymnastics. They have a certain value in the de- 
velopment of the muscles used, and a still greater 
value in helping the pupil relax, and tend to lessen 
the tenseness after a few minutes of intensive drill. 


The teacher must be a “driver” to get results 
in typing, but above all she must be a careful driver 
so that her pupils may not feel they are being 
pressed with too much work. The average pupil is 
not accustomed to giving every moment of his 
recitation period to work—usually he gives a few 
minutes to his own recitation, them loafs while 
the other members of the class recite. In the typing 
class a different condition exists. Each pupil must 
work all the time, and it seems to be a hardship to 
many pupils at this age. The only hope of efficiency 
in typewriting, however, is in a habit of mental 
control, and unless it is acquired now all future 
practice is apt to be haphazard and valueless. 
While the old proverb “practice makes perfect” 
may be true it must be revised in typing to read 
“intelligent practice makes perfect” if it is to be 
adopted as a slogan by a typing class. 

Before attempting to write a drill the pupil must 
picture the key he is about to strike before it is 
struck, hit it with a quick positive blow, and 
release the key before the stroke is completed. 


Teach the use of the space bar, the home key 
controls, proper method of inserting and releasing 
paper, and the correct method of throwing the 
carriage in the first lesson, and repeat the instruc- 
tions every class period until the habits have become 
fixed. 


Introduce the use of the shift key in the early 
lessons, the last of the second week or the first of 
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the third. Watch that the hand maintains its posi- 
tion over the home keys, but not on them. Reach 
with the little finger for the shift key without 
changing the position of the hand. Require the 
attention of the pupil to the fact that alternate 
hands are used in controlling the shift keys. As 
each mark of punctuation is introduced emphasize 
the necessity of the light quick stroke, and show 
the reason for lightening the touch on those keys 
more than on the letters. 


Never permit any practice work to be handed in 
unless the correct form of placement has been fol- 
lowed. The pupil should be taught to place all 
typed matter on the page with a proper regard for 
the final appearance of the page. Margins should 
be even on both sides and as nearly as possible even 
at the top and bottom of the page. No crowded, 
poorly spaced work should be accepted, and in 
making assignments, the final appearance of the page 
should be considered. The habit of carefulness must 
be taught. 


During the first four weeks, review all previous 
Grills at the beginning of every class period and 
repeat all the fundamental instructions, and show 
the various parts of the machine briefly as though 
they had never been given before. Introduce new 
keys and letter controls a few minutes before the 
end of the period. 


Use the board exclusively for the first few weeks. 
It is easier to establish the habit of keeping the 
eyes away from the machine if the head is raised 
and the teacher can look into the eyes of the pupils 
all the time. If this method is used and, “no looking 
at machine or paper”, is made the absolute rule 
during the period of learning the keyboard, there 
will be no need for blank keys or keyboard shields. 


The pupil should not write a line or touch the 
machine except under the supervision of the 
teacher and following definite instructions. Advise 
against the use of a machine at home until proper 
habits are established beyond a doubt, and do not 
allow the pupil to “pick out” a letter or any other 
work until the keyboard has been mastered. When 
introducing new letters or keys write them on the 
board and have the pupils write a few lines with- 
out actually striking the keys until the feel of the 
distance from the guide-keys is learned. Then write 
a few lines from dictation as the teacher gives the 
letter striking it with a quick stroke and releasing 
instantly with the eyes fixed on the board. 


The voice of the teacher will have a certain 
psychological effect on the pupil as the teacher 
dictates drills. Keep the voice even, quick and 
decisive, just as you want the pupil to write. Do 
not say the word “space” as you dictate a word or 
groups of letters, but pause the length of a stroke 
and teach the pupils to “listen” for the silence that 
should mark your pause. If tapping, omit the tap 
that would indicate a space. 


Make every line a drill in returning the carriage 
on one count with a quick, positive throwing 
motion and return the hands to the correct writing 
position without looking at the machine. 


Use every possible method to get the repeated 
ptactice with as little monotony as is possible. 


More than a line or two of the same drill should 
never be written without some variation of the 
copy. Let the pupils write from the teacher's dic- 
tation with the eyes closed to rest them occasionally 
and to prove the ease of “touch typing”. 


Watch your pupils the first few weeks for evi- 
dence of weakness in their eyes. Typing is such a 
strain on the eyesight that any defect should be 
corrected at once. The effort of writing from drills 
or copy work on the board will show poor sight 
very quickly in this class while it might be over- 
looked in a recitation of another subject. 


In the effort to avoid monotony introduce wor ds 
phrases, and sentences just as soon as you can 
Drill combinations grow very tiresome if used an 
entire period. A group of letter combinations, no 
two alike, to fill three lines; words using the same 
combinations to fill three lines; three lines of 
phrases, and three of sentences make a standard 
assignment for the first weeks of typing. Use half 
sheets of paper, and try to direct the habits of the 
pupil toward economy in the use of typewriting 
paper. Require every sheet of practice paper to 
filled on both sides and handed in before a new 
sheet is taken. Care and thoughtfulness in the use 
of the school supplies is necessary and the habit, 
once learned, will be an appreciated and valuable 
one when the typist enters a business office. 


For the first two weeks no record of errors need 
be kept, but after that an “Accuracy Chart” should 
be made and posted on your bulletin board or some 
other conspicuous place. The simplest chart is just 
an alphabetical list of names with a space for each 
date and the number of errors on the paper the 
pupil hands in for that date listed. 


After the first report card goes out the list may 
be altered to put the name of the pupil having the 
fewest errors first and the rest in order until the 
greatest number of errors is lowest on the list. 
No attention should be paid to speed. Positions, 
technique and accuracy are the essentials at this 
time. 


Emphasize the importance of the position of the 
body and take time to explain the correct posture 
and the reason it is necessary to consider all of these 
items in order that the pupil learn to do a day's 
typing with the least resulting weariness. It is not 
enough for the pupil to know what position is 
correct. He must, during these formative weeks 
establish the habit of using this knowledge, and 
fix it forever as one of his typing habits. 


Use a victrola, if one is available, to vary the 
monotony and aid in the teaching of concentration, 
and especially in cultivating a sense of rhythm. 
Rhythm is merely the striking of each key with an 
even weight of blow and an even space of time 
elapsing between each stroke. Perfect rhythm is 
out of the question in a class. An approximate 
evenness, however, can be attained, and every 
effort should be made to acquire this by means of 
intensive drill on the difficult letter combinations 
which occur and which slow down the speed of 
the typist. No pupil can ever attain any degree of 
speed or accuracy without a certain amount of 


(Concluded on page 24) 
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MISREPRESENTATION IN THE CONTENT OF 
FINANCIAL STATEMENTS AS A SPECIES OF FRAUD 
by 
GEORGE E. BENNETT, A. B., LL. M., C. P. A. 


Professor of Accounting 
College of Business Administration 
Syracuse University 


F late, numerous books have been published 
()eoacerved with the analysis and interpreta- 

tion of financial statements. Beyond a doubt, 
anything which may be said relative thereto should 
assist materially in the curtailment and possible 
elimination of fraudulent statements as a basis of 
securing credit. But it is believed that a more rapid 
progress would be manifest if creditors and debtors 
had some idea of the possible legal consequences of 
an act under which a misrepresentation is made as 
to one’s financial status in order to secure goods or 
money. 

Practicing accountants frequently encounter 
considerable pressure from certain clients to have 
them hide somehow the actual facts uncovered in 
a particular case in hand and to replace these with 
others which will lead the statement reader to 
assume the existence of a situation contrary to 
fact; ofttimes an unfavorable condition may be 
given the appearance of a favorable one by the 
mere suppression of a portion of the truth without 
going so far as to add a fictitious something. All 
too often it is feared that such pressure bears fruit, 
the accountant probably assuming that even. if 
discovered he may wriggle out of the picture under 
the misapprehension that no laws to which he is 
amenable exist. Undoubtedly, the accountant in 
private employment is mote guilty of such practices 
than the accountant who is in business for himself; 
unless the dishonest act is carried out in accord 
with instructions received. 

Perhaps in one case the underlying motive is 
that the client or employer is just downright dis- 
honest; again, the attitude of mind may be present 
which causes a beclouding of the facts merely 
because the statement will be used for credit pur- 
poses. But regardless of the fundamental reason 
which prompts the preparation of a false Balance 
Sheet, or Profit and Loss Statement, a great reduc- 
tion in the number of such statements would occur 
if practitioners, clients and prospective creditors 
had some knowledge of the possible legal conse- 
quences of such an act. 

It is the purpose of this brief article to point out 
a few of the legal principles of possible interest in 
the present connection. No attempt, for example, 
has been made to run down a complete line of 
decisions for any one jurisdiction. Perhaps by 
offering the suggestions herein contained, as a 
point of commencement, some one may find the 
time, energy and inclination necessary to carry the 
work further. It would be worth while to develop 
some literature along this line. 

A section of the New York Penal Code reads 
as follows: 

“Any person 


1. Who shall knowingly make or cause to be 
made, either directly or indirectly, or through any 
agency whatsoever, any false statement in writing, 
with intent that it shall be relied upon, respecting 
the financial condition, or means or ability to pay, 
of himself, or any other person, firm or corporation, 
in whom he is interested, or for whom he is acting, 
for the purpose of procuring in any form whatso- 
ever, either the delivery of personal property, the 
payment of cash, the making of a loan or credit, 
the extension of a credit, the discount of an ac- 
count receivable, or the making, acceptance, dis- 
count, sale or indorsement of a bill of exchange or 
promissory note, for the benefit of either himself or 
of such person, firm or corporation; or, 

2. Who, knowing that a false statement in 
writing has been made, respecting the financial con- 
dition, or means, or ability to pay, of himself, or 
such person, firm or corporation in which he is 
interested, or for whom he is acting, procures, 
upon the faith thereof, for the benefit either of 
himself or of such person, firm or corporation, 
either or any of the things of benefit mentioned in 
subdivision one of this section; or 

3. Who, knowing that a statement in writing 
has been made, respecting the financial condition, 
or means, or ability to pay of himself or such per- 
sons, firm or corporation, in which he is interested, 
or for whom he is acting, represents on a later day, 
either orally or in writing, that such statement 
theretofore made, if then again made on said day, 
would be then true, when in fact, said statement 
if then made would be false, and procures upon the 
faith thereof, for the benefit either of himself or 
of such person, firm or corporation, either or any 
of the things of benefit mentioned in subdivision 
one of this section, 

Shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and punishable 
by imprisonment for not more than one year or by 
a fine of not more than one thousand dollars, or 
both fine and imprisonment.” (1). 

Many other states have a similar statute, but 
inasmuch as the fundamental idea has been pre- 
sented by the above, further quoting is deemed 
unnecessary. It might be noted in passing, however, 
that where a false statement of financial condition 
is issued to a creditor by a debtor to be used for 
the purpose of securing goods on credit, and the 
debtor utilizes the mails to have such statement 
carried to the creditor, legal opinion now is in- 
clined to believe that this debtor, under U. S. 
statutes (2), is guilty of using the mails to defraud 


If a creditor seeks to establish a case of fraud on 
the ground of false representations, it is necessary 
for him first to prove that he relied upon them and 
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acted thereon (4). However, an exception to the 
general application of this principle is noticed where 
a creditor has examined the records prior to the 
granting of credit; if these records are reasonably 
correct, no action for fraud will stand regardless of 
how much boasting has been indulged in by the 
debtor (5). Next, a right of action becomes complete 
if it is proved that the statement upon which re 
liance is made is intentionally false, inasmuch as 
under such a circumstance a fraudulent purpose is 
inferred (6). It will avail the debtor nothing to enter 
a plea that he was ignorant as to whether the rep- 
resentation was true or false; it is presumed that a 
person knows what he owns and owes, so that no 
faith can be placed in such a plea (7). 


A representation is material when made for the 
purpose of securing goods or money on credit, and 
actually was relied upon in determining the amount 
granted. Material representations relate to such 
matters as assets in general, assets in particular (as 
notes and accounts receivable and inventories), 
liabilities of all kinds whether specified or hidden 
inclusive of those owed to friends and relatives, 
amounts of sales and expenses, and profits claimed 
to have been made. 


Falsification may occur by misstating the total 
value of one’s assets (8), and by inflating inventory 
values (9); frequently, inventories are misrepre- 
sented by stating the cost value as market value 
where cost exceeds market. Again, the same effect 
is noticed where the debtor's title to assets is indi- 
cated incorrectly, or where the debtor has hidden 
the existence of liens or incumbrances against 
assets (10). 


As intimated already, one may open himself to 
a charge of fraud in falsely setting forth his liabili- 
ties—understating the total thereof, reducing the 
amount of particular items of indebtedness, or in 
hiding certain ones entirely. In this connection, 
considerable emphasis occurs relative to debts due 
friends and relatives (11). But if a debtor is not 
asked concerning his contingent liabilities, it is not 
to be presumed that he must state them; the 
liability attaches only when such debtor is specific- 
ally guilty of making a false statement relative 
thereto (12). 

Assets less liabilities produces an amount repre- 
sentative of net worth. Fraud in stating the com- 
ponents of either assets or liabilities, as a natural 
result, causes the net worth to be fraudulent. But 
it seems that it is unnecessary to show how 
net worth was determined in order to support an 
action for fraud. Infrequently, reliance is placed 
upon a debtor's brief statement that he is worth a 
certain amount; an indication of net worth in this 
manner appears to be as much of a misrepresentation 
as a showing supported by the usual Balance Sheet 
picture. 


It is fraudulent to state that a business is profitable 
when as a matter of fact the contrary is true (13). 

A representation once made may or may not be 
of a continuing effect. If a debtor’s Balance Sheet 
has been relied upon to permit him to make a 
single purchase, such statement in no way guaran- 
tees that the then solvent condition of the debtor 
will continue (14). But on the other hand, if a 
Balance Sheet is given for the purpose of securing 


general credit, it is assumed that a number of 
transactions will be consummated; hence, such a 
statement remains in force a reasonable length of 
time (15). Just what shall be a reasonable length of 
time, however, is difficult to indicate. In one case, 
a statement six months old was sufficient to rely 
upon (16); in another, a creditor accepted a state- 
ment fifteen months old, and later this supported a 
suit for fraud (17); again, one eighteen months old 
when credit was granted was sufficient to support 
a charge of fraud (18), although, generally, this 
period seems unreasonable (19). 

It is interesting to note that statements given 
to a mercantile agency, if issued thereto for pur- 
poses of publication for credit securement, will 
sustain an action for fraud; such an issuance is 
assumed as equivalent to a direct handing over of 
a statement to a creditor (20). The same seems to 
be true as to statements filed in public offices which 
are open to the general public; a creditor may rely 
upon these without further inquiry (21). But 
where a statement is issued confidentially, not being 
open to the scrutiny of the general public, the 
opposite effect is noticed (22). 
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HAT is the purpose of educational contests 

in any given field of education? Have these 

contests any educational value? What are 
these values? Are educational contests pedagogic- 
ally sound? Admitting that contests have a peda- 
gogical basis in certain inborn social instincts, are 
contests in bookkeeping profitable? What good is 
accomplished by bookkeeping contests? If there are 
good results, how should contests in bookkeeping 
be conducted to accomplish the maximum in de- 
sirable results? These questions are frequently 
asked and some of them are not easily answered. 


Rivalry a Social Instinct 


Harking back to psychology, the basis of all 
contests is the social instinct Rivalry. Emulation or 
rivalry is one of the important social instincts with 
which education is constantly called upon to deal. 
Thorndike says: ““No one can doubt that the facts 
vaguely referred to by emulation or rivalry have 
some basis in man’s inborn organization. * * 
The two essential facts in rivalry are: the siidieasl 
vigor in man’s capacity when other men are en- 
gaged in the same activity and the satisfyingness 
of superiority to them.” 

If rivalry is an inborn social instinct is it strange 
that well-regulated and well-planned contests al- 
ways meet with popular approval? Society has al- 
ways maintained various forms of contests in those 
activities which are accorded popular support. This 
is particularly true in the field of sports. We have 
endless numbers of contests in various branches of 
athletics: football state championships, conference 
championships, national championships, All-Ameri- 
can team selections, baseball world series, basket- 
ball tournaments, tennis and golf championships, 
and so on for an almost endless list. At one time 
when proficiency in spelling was considered an 
unusually desirable asset, communities had spelling 
contests, or “spelling bees”. As the things we 
emphasize as important in education change, so 
change our types of contests also. I note that the 
high schools of Wisconsin last year engaged in the 
following highly organized contests: oratorical, ex- 
temporaneous speaking and declamatory, music, de- 
bating, band, basketball, field and track, and com- 
mercial. Each of these contests had a district con- 
test and a final state contest. Each of these contests 
was independent of the other and for the most part 
under separate sponsorships. 

Some school administrators are becoming alarmed 
at the rapidity with which the contest idea in edu- 
cation is growing. The list of events and contests 
becomes increasingly long each year. The financial 
underwriting of some of these contests becomes a 
greater problem each year. The extent to which 
some of these contests keep students out of school 
because of the time the contest is held becomes 
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another problem. It intensifies the whole problem 
of extra-curricular activities and the question of its 
proper place in school administration. With each 
contest this question must be raised and answered: 
Are the results obtained to this school from partici- 
pation in this contest commensurate with all of the 
costs in time, energy and money? 


Some Pertinent Questions 
Concerning Contests 


What is the purpose of an educational contest 
in any school subject or school activity? One ob- 
jective of a legitimate contest is to raise the stand- 
ards in that subject through the stimulus of keen 
competition on the part of the contestants. It is not 
to glorify any particular student or teacher or 
school. Do contests raise the standards in the sub- 
jects which they cover? To the extent that the 
records made annually in the older contests have 
been improved each year, it appears that contests 
have marked effect on standards of accomplish- 
ment in stimulating each year’s contestants to try 
for better accomplishment than has been recorded. 
“There is increased vigor in man’s capacity when 
other men are engaged in the same activity.”” “Com- 
petition is a great trade stimulator.” Contests in 
any activity of man, whether a test of physical en- 
durance, motor skills, or mental acumen, always 
appear to act as greater incentives, greater stimu- 
lators, greater spurs, in developing unsuspected 
capacities and drawing on hitherto untapped re- 
sources. Contests in the various commercial sub- 
jects have stimulated teachers to study the efh- 
ciency of their methods of instruction, to do better 
teaching, in fact to do daily the best teaching pos- 
sible in an endeavor to lead students toward the 
goal of excellence as measured in contest results. 
If contests will make teachers introspective, if con- 
tests will make students of teachers, if contests will 
make teachers critically analyze the values in the 
subject, that alone is sufficient to justify the main- 
tenance of any contest. And I know that contests 
do these very things. I know that contests in book- 
keeping make critical teachers of the subject— 
teachers critical of their own methods of teaching, 
critical of textbooks, critical of the minimum essen- 
tials of the subject, and critical of the material used 
in the contest itself. To me that indicates a for- 
tunate situation, conducive to progress and im- 
provement. 

Should teachers select individual students for 
special training for the contest? This is a problem 
of local school policy. It is a question for each school 
administration to settle locally in the individual 
school. If the high school principal believes that it 
has long been the habit of schools to neglect the 
“gifted child”, to let the apt student take care of 
himself, if he believes that our public schools have 
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been devoting too much time, attention and energy 
to the dullard, the incompetent and the failure, that 
will lead to one conclusion. He will not be opposed 
to giving the bright student, the talented student, 
the same individual attention that has long been 
accorded by our schools to the incapable and the 
indolent. If the principal does not approve of extra 
and individual attention from the teacher for the 
dullard or for the talented, then he can insist on 
local preliminary contests open to all and with no 
partiality of training given any of the contestants. 

If one school gives special training to contest- 
ants and another does not, is not the first named 
school in an advantageous position? If the contest 
is a real contest, it endeavors to involve al] of the 
minimum essentials of the subject. Effective teach- 
ing of the subject will emphasize these minimum 
essentials in every school. There will, of course, be 
need of some training in contest technique, but this 
technique should be so simple as to make much 
training undesirable and not an advantage. The 
exact scope of the contest material should remain a 
sufficient mystery to outguess teachers who desire 
to coach specifically for it, and make real efficient 
teaching of the subject itself the best preparation 
for the contest. 


Do contests cause teachers to spend too much 
class time in drilling for the contest and thereby 
neglect the teaching of the subject as a subject? 
This is partially answered by the discussion in the 
preceding paragraph. If the contest material is well- 
chosen and sufficiently varied from year to year, it 
will not avail teachers to do otherwise than to 
teach the subiect as well as they can. Every intelli- 
gent teacher should appreciate the objectives of the 
subject and appreciate that contests are stimulating 
devices—contests should be used as a means and 
not an end in the teaching process. One of Wis- 
consin’s state high school inspectors informs me 
that in the check-up which he has been able to 
make of classroom instruction in high schools that 
have won contest honors, he finds no evidence of 
excessive coaching for contest work. He does re- 
port, however, that he does find an unusually high 
grade of instruction in these schools. Perhaps high- 
grade instruction and high-grade student material 
in these high schools are responsible for the splendid 
showing in contests! 


Why not arrange contests in which the entire 
class of each school participates in competition with 
entire classes in other schools, making the compe- 
tition group against group instead of the brightest 
in one school against the brightest of another? A 
splendid idea. But there are too many inaccuracies 
in such a contest to make the reported results reli- 
able—inaccuracies in timing, inaccuracies in scoring, 
inaccuracies in tabulating and reporting, and sufh- 
cient cases of dishonesty either for the sake of 
teacher self-preservation or teacher's zeal to make 
an unusually good showing. No, to make the records 
of contestants comparable, the working conditions, 
the timing, the scoring, every detail must be 100% 
uniform. We recognize this in our district contests 
and make no effort to compare very closely the work 
of one center with that of another. The state con- 
test does that. 

How may contests be economically conducted? 
By encouraging local contests and limiting each 
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school’s entry in each contest event in the district 
contest to two contestants; by dividing the state 
into a great many districts so that in the district 
contest each school sends its contestants a com- 
paratively short distance; by scheduling the dis- 
trict contests on Saturday so that no school days 
are used in conducting this contest; by devoting 
but one day to the district contest. The final contest 
(state contest) should also be held on a Saturday. 
Winners of districts located in remote parts of the 
state will of course have to travel on Friday, but for 
the state event this seems to be justifiable. 


The expense money is obtained in many different 
ways. (These expenses are seldom excessive.) Some 
school boards believe that the contests have a very 
desirable reaction on the work of the school and 
appropriate specifically to take care of contestants’ 
and teachers’ travelling expenses. Some schools re- 
sort to benefits of one kind or another—plays, 
candy sales, tag days, etc. In some communities the 
Chamber of Commerce or the business men pay the 
expenses as a contribution to school activities. 


Problems in the Selection of 
Contest Material 


1. CONTEST TIME LIMIT. It must of neces- 
sity be short. It seems reasonable to allot from 60 
to 90 minutes to the bookkeeping contest. This in- 
cludes all time used—administration of tests and 
contestants’ writing time. 


2. OBJECTIVE SCORING. The evaluation of 
each solution of the contest material must not de- 
pend upon the personal opinion of the individual 
scorer. The contest must require solutions that 
permit of objective scoring. Each test item should 
be of a nature that will permit of its being scored 
positively right or positively wrong. It must be 
possible to construct for the tests a definite key of 
correct solutions. In that manner and in that man- 
ner only is it possible to have uniform scoring 
regardless of how large a corps of scorers is used in 
correcting the papers. It must be possible to do all 
of the scoring from a mimeographed key of accept- 
able solutions or from the dictation of the chairman 
of the committee in charge. 


3. ANNOUNCEMENT OF WINNERS. It is 
the policy of most contests to announce the results 
of the contest the day of the contest—a few hours 
after the papers have been written. In writing the 
contest test material it is therefore necessary to 
arrange the questions and spaces for solutions in a 
form that will permit of rapid scoring and rapid 
rechecking of scoring by a large corps of scorers. 

4. SCOPE OF CONTEST TESTS. The book- 
keeping contest should involve most of the account- 
ing process: (1) Journalizing—analyzing business 
transactions into their debit and credit elements; 
(2) Special Journals—determining the special jour- 
nal in which each transaction should be recorded; 
(3) Posting—special columns, special journals, con- 
trolling accounts and subsidiary ledgers; (4) Open- 
ing, Correction, Adjusting and Closing Entries; 
(5) Proving—Trial Balances, abstracts, and finding 
of errors; (6) Financial Statements—interpreting the 
data recorded in the ledgers and the classification of 
accounts; (7) General Information—the theory of 
bookkeeping, rules, formulas, definitions and termi- 
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nology; (8) Arithmetic—addition, 
multiplication and division. 

5. NUMBER OF TEST QUESTIONS. A very 
large number of test questions makes for a contest 
that is fair to all contestants. The larger the num- 
ber of questions in the tests used, the smaller the 
penalty for each error made. The larger the number 
of questions, the greater will be the numerical range 
of contestants’ scores and a lessened possibility of 
tied scores. 


6. USE OF DIFFICULT ITEMS. The purpose 
of a contest is to determine the contestant who has 
the greatest ability in the field of bookkeeping. The 
contest attempts to be a measuring device designed 
to give those of superior ability an opportunity to 
demonstrate the degree to which they excel. The 
measure used should exceed the capacities and 
abilities of even the most capable. The tests should 
be so difficult that there is little probability of a 
perfect score. An attempt should be made to have 
the questions become more and more difficult as 
the test progresses. The right to the title of cham- 
pion, second, or third place, should be well earned. 


7. SCORING SPEED IN CONTESTS. The 
speed with which accurate solutions are made should 
be considered in scoring contest papers. “After 
accuracy, the speed with which operations are per- 
formed is important by way of showing how much 
each person is likely to be worth on the basis of 
accomplishment.” Speed means rapidity of accom- 
plishment. It is not accomplishment unless the work 
is accurate. The contestant who writes the greatest 
number of accurate solutions is the speediest—not 
the one who attempts the most solutions. Only the 
net accurate solutions should be counted. With a 
given time limit—uniform for all contestants— 
the one who has the most accurate solutions is the 
speediest. In accounting for speed, the easiest form 
of administration is to devise tests with time limits 
on each section so that no one will be expected 
to finish. 


(The writer is now making a study to determine 
the coefficient of correlation between ranks ob- 
tained when contestants are timed and ranks when 
contestants are given unlimited time. To date the 
studies have shown a very high coefficient of cor- 
relation.) 


When speed is scored in contests—time limit 
for each section—there is a greater spread of scores 
and less likelihood of tie scores among the top ranks 
—a very desirable factor in contests. 


subtraction, 


The Criteria of a Good Examination 


Recent articles in “The Balance Sheet’ have 
discussed the several criteria of a good examination: 
(1) Ease of Administration, (2) Objectivity of 
Scoring, (3) Ease of Scoring, (4) Reliability and 
(5) Comparableness. All of these should, of course, 
obtain in the construction of suitable contest tests. 


The Form of Contest Examinations 


The so-called “new form of examination” or 
short-answer examination is well adapted to con- 
tests. In the short-answer form of examination the 
amount of writing required of the contestant is 
reduced to the lowest limit. He may be required 
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to do a great amount of thinking or remembering, 
but he expresses his conclusions by writing a single 
word or two, a figure or two, or underscores. A 
great economy of time in recording solutions is 
effected and the solutions are arranged in a form 
that permits of very rapid, objective scoring. 

The short-answer form of examination can be 
effectively used in testing journalizing, specia! 
journals, posting, classification of accounts, financial 
statements, closing entries, formulas, rules, defini- 
tions—in fact all elements of bookkeeping. 

This new form of examination is used in the 
bookkeeping test series published this year by the 
South-western Publishing Company. Samples will 
be furnished complimentary if requests are mailed 
to the publishers. The first three tests of the series 
have been printed. 


The Wisconsin Plan of Commercial 
Contests 


The Wisconsin Commercial Contest Association 
is an organization enrolling all of the high schools 
in the state having commercial courses. The Asso- 
ciation now conducts contests in Shorthand, Type- 
writing, Rapid Calculation, Penmanship and Book- 
keeping. The state is divided into twenty districts. 
Each district has a district manager. Each district 
contest is conducted in an accessible, centrally lo- 
cated city in the district. All contest material is 
written and assembled by members of the faculty 
of the Whitewater State Normal School and mailed 
in sealed packages to the district managers by the 
secretary of the association. The district contests 
are held throughout the state on the third Saturday 
in April, and three weeks later the state contest is 
held on the second Saturday in May. The state 
contest is always held in Whitewater under the 
auspices of the Whitewater State Normal School. 
In the district contest each school is limited to two 
contestants in each event. Winners of first, second 
and third places in each event of the district con- 
test are eligible to participate in that event in the 
state contest. 


Constitution of the Wisconsin 
Commercial Contest Association 


ARTICLE I—NAME. 

This organization shall be known as the Wis- 
consin Commercial Contest Association. 
ARTICLE II—OBJECT. 

The object of this organization shall be the 
promotion of interest among teachers of com- 
mercial subjects to develop higher standards of 
teaching, also to conduct contests to détermine 
each year the best students of commercial subjects 
in the high schools of the state of Wisconsin. 
ARTICLE IIJI—MEMBERSHIP. 

Section 1. Any person directly or indirectly 
interested in commercial education may become a 
member of the association by paying the regular 
enrollment fee. 

Section 2. All contestants must become mem- 
bers of the association. 

ARTICLE IV—OFFICERS. 

The officers of the Association shall be a Presi- 
dent, a Secretary, and a Treasurer, whose duties 
shall be the usual duties of such officers. 
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ARTICLE V—EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

The association shall have an executive com- 
mittee to consist of the officers and two members 
to be elected at the annual meeting, whose duty it 
shall be to settle all disputes arising out of the 
contest. 


BY-LAWS 


ARTICLE I—FEES. 

Section 1. Each person who is not a contestant 
becoming a member of the association shall pay an 
annual fee of (25) twenty-five cents. 

Section 2. Each contestant becoming a member 
of the association shall pay an annual fee of (25) 
twenty-five cents for each contest entered. 
ARTICLE II—MEETINGS. 

This association shall hold annual meetings at 
the State Normal School, Whitewater, Wisconsin, 
on the second Saturday in May. At the annual 
meeting shall occur the contests. 


ARTICLE III—ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

The officers of the association shall be chosen by 
the contest committee of the Whitewater State 
Normal School. The other two members of the 
executive committee shall be elected by the mem- 
bers of the association at the annual meeting. 
ARTICLE IV—CONTESTS. 

There shall be contests in any field of Commercial 
Education that the officers of the association may 
decide upon. 


Rules Governing the Contests 
TYPES OF CONTESTS 


HIGH SCHOOL: This contest is open to reg- 
ular students, except postgraduates, in the public 
high schools of Wisconsin. In this contest, prelim- 
inary contests shall be held on the third Saturday 
in April in districts throughout the state. A final 
contest shall be held on the second Saturday in 
May at the Whitewater State Normal School. All 
students eligible to enter any of the events in this 
contest are barred from the events in the open 
contest. 

OPEN: This contest is open to students in any 
secondary Public Schools of Wisconsin (High 
Schools and Vocational Schoo!s) who were not eli- 
gible to enter any of the events in the high school 
contest. 


HIGH SCHOOL CONTEST 
GENERAL RULES 


ELIGIBILITY: District Contest—The contest- 
ant must be a bona fide member of the school he 
represents, not over twenty-one years of age, and 
must be doing passing work in at least three high 
school subjects. Postgraduates and special students 
are barred from all events. Former champions in 
any event are barred from further participation in 
that event. 

To enter bookkeeping contests: Junior, he must 
have begun the study of bookkeeping in the school 
he represents on or after September last preceding 
the contest; Senior, he must be a bona fide high 
school undergraduate, he must have received all of 
his bookkeeping instruction in the high school 
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which he represents, he may have had more than 
two semesters’ work in bookkeeping. 

State Contest: The winners of first, second 
and third places in each event in each district 
contest are eligible as contestants. In case of ties, 
average the ranks. In cases of illness of a district 
contest winner the school which he represents may 
select an eligible substitute. The principal of the 
school must certify in writing to the contest com- 
mittee of such substitution. 

ELIGIBILITY BLANKS: District Contest— 
Eligibility blanks shall be sent to each district 
manager not later than one month before the time 
set for holding the district contest. The district 
manager shall send, at least two weeks preceding 
the contest, eligibility blanks and a copy of the 
program showing the order of events to each school 
in the district. These blanks properly filled in and 
signed must be returned to the district manager at 
least five days preceding the district contest. 


State Contest—Eligibility blanks properly filled 
in, entitling the winners of first, second, and third 
places in each event to enter the state contest shall 
be forwarded by the district manager to the Con- 
test Committee, Whitewater State Normal School, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin, as soon as possible after 
the results are determined. 


NUMBER OF ENTRANTS: District Contest 
—Each school is limited to two contestants in each 
event. (One person may enter one or more events.) 
Junior high school students must affiliate with some 
senior high school. 

State Contest—Winners of first, second, and 
third places in district contest. 

ORDER OF EVENTS: District Contest—The 
order of events must necessarily depend to some 
extent upon the train service, but it is suggested 
that the district manager arrange to hold the pen- 
manship and rapid calculation contests simultane- 
ously in the forenoon and the typing, shorthand, 
and bookkeeping contests in the afternoon. 

State Contest—The penmanship and rapid cal- 
culation contests will be held at 10:00 a. m., the 
junior typing, junior bookkeeping and senior book- 
keeping, at 1:00 p. m., the senior typing at 1:45 
p. m., and the shorthand at 2:30 p. m. 

MATERIAL: The material shall be sent sealed 
to the district manager. The seals shall be broken 
and the package opened on the day of the contest 
in the presence of at least three teachers repre- 
senting as many competing schools. A different set 
of material shall be furnished for the state contest. 

JUDGES: District Contest-—The judges shall 
be arranged for by the district manager with the 
assistance of the faculty representatives of the 
school in the district, if such assistance is needed. 
The selection of judges, readers, checkers and 
time-keepers should be made in advance of the day 
of the contest. 

State Contest—The judges shall be arranged for 
by the contest committee of the Whitewater State 
Normal School. 

SCORING OF EVENTS: District Contest— 
The first place in each event will count five points; 
the second place, four points; the third place, three 
points; the fourth place, two points; and the fifth 
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place, one point. The school receiving the largest 
total number of points shall be declared the cham- 
pion school of the district. 

State Contest—The first place in each event wil! 
count ten points; second place, ..ne points; third 
place, eight points; fourth place, seven points; fifth 
place, six points; sixth place, five points; seventh 
place, four points; eighth place, three points; ninth 
place, two points; tenth place, one point. 


AWARDS: District Contest-—The winners of 
the first, second, and third place in each event are 
eligible to enter the state contest at Whitewater. 
A neatly engraved certificate will be awarded to 
the contestant winning first place in each event. 


State Contest—To the school which the winner 
of each event represents will be awarded a cup. 
The winner’s name, his record, and the school he 
represents will be engraved on the cup each year, 
the cup to be in the possession of the winning 
school for the year, and then be returned to the 
Whitewater State Normal School each year at the 
time of the state contest until some school wins the 
cup for three consecutive years, when it shall then 
become the permanent property of that school. 
Also to the school receiving the largest total num- 
ber of points will be awarded a team cup to be 
possessed as above. 

To the individual winner in each event will be 
awarded an attractive engraved certificate and the 
title “State Champion” in that event. 


FEES: District Contest—An entrance fee of 
twenty-five cents for each entrant in each event 
will be collected by the manager. This fee shall be 
used to defray the expenses of the district contest 
and the surplus shall be sent to the Treasurer of 
the Wisconsin Commerical Contest Association. 
Whitewater State Normal School, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin. 

State Contest—The membership of fee plus the 
surplus from the districts shall constitute the en- 
trance fee. This shall be used to defray the ex- 
penses of the state contest including printing, sta- 
tionery, materials, certificates and trophies. 


EXPENSES OF CONTESTANTS: It will be 
necessary for each school to bear the expense of 
sending its contestants to both the district and 
state contests. 


TRANSACTION OF BUSINESS: District 
Contest—One faculty representative from each 
competing school shall form a body to transact all 
business. Such business might consist of arranging 
for a program, determining place of next meeting, 
passing special rules, arranging for district trophies, 
etc. This body shall also pass upon any disputes 
arising out of the contest from which, however, 
appeals may be taken before the contest committee 
at Whitewater whose decision shall be final. 


State Contest—The executive committee of the 
association shall transact all business and settle all 
disputes arising out of the contest. 


BOOKKEEPING RULES 


MATERIAL: The contestant is permitted to do 
all writing in pencil. Each contestant should supply 
himself with several pencils. Many of the solutions 





are made directly on the mimeographed sheets. In 
those tests where this is not possible, plain writing 
paper will be used. The contest material will be 
selected from the following groups of tests: (1) 
Journalizing, (2) Posting, (3) Trial Balance and 
abstracts, (4) Statements, (5) Theory of book- 
keeping. 

CLASSES OF CONTEST AND ELIGIBILITY: 
(Junior) Those who have had ten or less than ten 
months’ instruction in bookkeeping. (Senior) Those 
who have had more than ten months’ instruction 
in bookkeeping. 

TIME: The contestant will be marked on both 
speed and accuracy; a definite time limit will be 
established for each test. 


GRADING OF PAPERS: The score on each 
test will be determined by the net number of accu- 
rate items (gross minus errors.) A key to the tests 
and instructions on grading and scoring will ac- 
company the test material sent to each of the dis- 
trict contests. The chairman, and as many assist- 
ants as are needed, will score the papers. Each 
paper will be checked by two different persons. 
The total score obtained by each contestant in all 
of the tests will be used as a basis of ranking. The 
contestant receiving the largest total score on all 
tests will be ranked first place, the one receiving 
the next largest total will receive second place, 
the contestant receiving the third largest total will 
receive third place, etc. 








KEY 
TO COMMERCIAL LAW TEST 
No. 2 
by 
CHARLES B. YOUNG 


Note. This test appeared in the January issue of 
“The Balance Sheet”. 


«1. False 26. True 
2. True 27. False 
3. “ime 28. False 
4. False 29. True 
5. True 30. False 
6. True 31. True 
7. False 32. True 
8. False 33. True 
9. False 34. True 

10. True 35. False 
11. False 36. True 
ta: ‘True 37. True 
13. True 38. True 
t4. Teue 39. True 

15. False 40. False 

16. False 41. False 

17. True 42. True 

18. False 43. True 
19. False 44. False 

20. False 45. False 

21. False 46. True 

22. True 47. True 

23. True 48. False 

24. False 49. True 

25. True 50. False 
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STANDARD TESTS 
FOR BEGINNING BOOKKEEPING STUDENTS 


During the fall of 1925 we distributed three bookkeeping tests for use 
with beginning students. These tests are available for all beginning students 
in the second half of the school year 1925-26. The schedule of their use is 
as follows: 


Test No. 1. The process of recording in the journal transactions af- 
fecting cash, purchases, sales, capital, accounts receivable and accounts pay- 
able; the method of proving the record by a trial balance. (This material 
is included in the first four chapters of ‘‘2zoth Century Bookkeeping’’). 


Test No. 2. Recording transactions in the general journal and the 
special journals (purchases, sales, cash receipts and cash payments), posting, 
preparing the trial balance, the balance sheet and statements of profit and 
loss. (Included in the first seven chapters in ‘‘2oth Century Bookkeeping’’.) 


Test No. 3. Journalizing, posting, the trial balance, statements, classi- 
fication of accounts, and closing the ledger. (Included in Part I of ‘‘2oth 
Century Bookkeeping’’). 


¢ If you wish to use these tests with your beginning bookkeeping students, 
write us and we will place your name on the list to be supplied with the tests 
complimentary. These tests are available to all teachers of bookkeeping 
no matter what bookkeeping course may be in use and we hope you will feel 
free to have your name placed on this list, whether you are using our publica- 
tions or those of another publisher. You will find the tests a very satisfac- 
tory means of measuring the students progress in bookkeeping and if you 
haven’t used them with beginning students during the first half of the year, 
we hope you will use them during the second half of the year. 





IN THE MARCH ISSUE. 


Albert D. Mack, Junior Master of the High School at Lowell, 
Massachusetts, writes on the subject of ‘‘Lunch Room Ac- 
counting’’. Illustrations will show the books of account 
containing the record of one month’s transactions. 

Paul L. Evans of the Alameda (California) High School, 
who is head of the commercial department and principal of 
the evening school, will compare ‘‘Commercial Teachers to 
Dull Lead Pencils’’. 

F. S. Darrow, Principal of the Darrow School of Business, 
Rochester, New York, will discuss the ‘‘Practical and Cultural 
Values in Teaching Bookkeeping.”’ 
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John Andrew Bexell 


JOHN ANDREW BEXELL was born June 8, 
1867, in the village of Bexet, Smoland, in Southern 
Sweden, about 20 miles from the coast of Categat. 
He came to America with his parents when fifteen 
years old and settled in Iowa, where he herded 
cattle on the wild plains and learned to read English 
from books loaned him by friends. He went to 
Bancroft to attend school for two years, working 
for his board during that time. In 1884 he was 
employed as clerk in a store at $1.00 per week. 
He evidently proved to be an efficient clerk for he 
was soon earning $135 a year. After three years 
with this company he became bookkeeper for a 
firm in Bancroft where in 1888 he bad the distinc- 
tion of being the best paid clerk in town. 


Mr. Bexell continued to work until he saved 
enough money to enter Augustana College at Rock 
Island, Illinois. He remained here as student, in- 
structor and professor for fourteen years, receiving 
a Master of Accounts degree in 1892, a Bachelor of 
Accounts degree in 1895, and a Master of Arts 
degree in 1901. In 1899, 1900 and 1901 he pursued 
graduate work in the University of Minnesota and 
in the University of Chicago. In 1903 he became 
Director of the School of Commerce and Financial 
Secretary of the Utah Agricultural College. In 
1908 he became Business Manager of the Oregon 
Agricultural College, and in 1910 was chosen as 
Dean of the School of Commerce, a position he still 
holds. In 1912 he was chosen Director of a Pre- 
liminary Survey of Oregon. 

He has taken an active part in the work of the 
State Teachers’ Association and in the National 
Education Association for many years. He is the 
author of a number of bulletins and two books on 
the Business Side of Farming, and co-author of a 
book on First Lessons in Business. On several occa- 
sions he has been employed by the United States 
Bureau of Markets to investigate special problems 
in Marketing Business Practice. 

While at Augustana College, Dean Bexell used 
to sing in the chapel choir. Miss Dena Dahn also 
sang in the choir. When they were married his 
fellow students awarded him the degree of “D. D.” 
in recognition of his success in winning Miss 


Dahn as his bride. 
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H. I. Good 


H. I. GOOD was born near Bellevue, Ohio, May 
24, 1887. After graduating from the High School 
at Bellevue, he entered the Academy of Heidelberg 
University, Tiffin, Ohio. He obtained his business 
training in Oberlin Busiriess College, Oberlin, Ohio, 
and the Rochester Business Institute, Rochester, 
New York. He graduated from New York Univer- 
sity with a B. C. S. degree in 1920. 

Mr. Good's first teaching experience was ob- 
tained in the Rural Schools of Ohio where he 
taught for four years, 1905-1909. His first comnter- 
cial teaching experience was obtained in the Tri- 
State Business University at Toledo, Ohio, where 
he taught for two years. In 1912 he went to New 
York State to accept a position as head of the Com- 
mercial Department in the Rome Free Academy at 
Rome, New York. In 1916 he became head of the 
Commercial Department in the High School at 
Schenectady. In 1917 he enlisted in the Navy as 
a Chief Yeoman. He remained in the service until 
June, 1919. In the meantime he was Commissioned 
an Assistant Paymaster with the rank of Ensign. 

After the war Mr. Good returned to teaching 
as head of the Commercial Department in the 
Utica Free Academy at Utica, New York. In Sep- 
tember, 1922, he was elected head of the Commer- 
cial Department of the Hutchinson High School at 
Buffalo. In this position Mr. Good has general direc- 
tion of a department in which is enrolled 1,250 com- 
mercial pupils with a faculty of twenty-two com- 
mercial teachers. In addition to his work in the 
Hutchinson High School, he has general supervision 
of the commercial training in five high schools center. 
He is also a member of the faculty of the School of 
Business Administration and a member of the 
Committee on Degrees of the University of Buffalo. 

In 1924 Mr. Good was appointed by the Com- 
missioner of Secondary Education of the State of 
New York as a member of a committee to draft a 
syllabus in commercial subjects. The report of the 
committee was accepted and the syllabus became 
effective September 1, 1925. 

Mr. Good is a member of the Eastern Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Association, the New York State 
Teachers’ Association, the Buffalo School Masters’ 
Association, and the Buffalo High School Teachers’ 
Association. 
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THE DU BOIS BUSINESS COLLEGE, Du 
Bois, Pennsylvania, is now located in new quarters 
in the building formerly known as the Central 
Hotel. The college has 5,110 square feet of floor 
space, the entire’ second and third floors of this 
large brick building, with entrance on the Avenue 
side. The lower of the two floors is divided into 
stenographic department assembly room, type- 
writing room, class rooms, college offices, supply 
room, rest room and cloak rooms. The upper floor 
into commercial department assembly room, bank- 
ing department, recitation rooms, principal’s private 
office and cloak rooms. The walls are attractively 
and hygienically decorated. The lighting is excellent. 

The Ilgair system of ventilation has been in- 
stalled and up-to-date drinking fountains. Separate 
entrances to the fireescape lead from each floor at 
the rear. Steel beams have given additional strength 
to the structure. All plans were submitted and 
approved by the State Building Inspector. 

The college is to be congratulated upon this new 
location which not only provides an excellent home, 
but ample room for growth. 

Miss Rosetta Turner is the Manager and R. E. 
Kindig the Principal of the college. 


RK 


The annual meeting of the PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION was 
held at Scranton, during the week of December 28, 
1925. A section meeting was held by the com- 
mercial teachers at which A. J. Eby of Beckley 
College, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, was the prin- 
cipal speaker. Following his address on the subject 
of “Training Commercial Teachers”, the following 
parties took part in the. discussion: Charles R. 
Dubbs, Sharon; J. D. Jobborn, Bradford; and B. O. 
Baldwin, Scranton. 

Mr. Eby was then elected chairman of the com- 
mercial section for 1926; Charles Niemeyer, Cen- 
tral High School, Scranton, Vice-President; and 
Miss Claire Scholvin, High School, Northumber- 
land, was elected Secretary. The next meeting will 
be held in Harrisburg. 
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College professors rank low in handwriting skill. 
According to the results developed through a 
survey conducted by the public school officials of 
Philadelphia, college professors are among the 
poorest handwriters. The survey also develops the 
fact that the average citizen in his correspondence 
does not write any better than a twelve-year-old 
pupil. 

Dr. John G. Kirk, Director of Commercial Edu- 
cation in the public schools, recently organized the 
survey in an effort to determine what standards 
should be considered adequate in the various grades. 
Some of the interesting points noted in his official 
summary of this survey are: 


“The typewriter has not displaced handwriting 
in business. The writing done in business is about 
equally divided between handwriting and machine 
writing. A considerable proportion of the hand- 
writing consists of making figures. 


“People do not attain a reasonable and adequate 
standard of handwriting in their social correspond- 
ence. A quality of sixty on the Ayres handwriting 
scale is sufficient for social purposes. This is the 
sixth grade standard for the schools. 


‘Elementary school teachers write better than 
high school teachers. High school teachers write 
better than college professors. 


“Skill in writing, according to the laws of psy- 
chology, does not deteriorate as time out of school 
increases. 


“Business requires a much higher standard of 


excellence in handwriting than does social corre- 
spondence.” 


In order to increase the standard of handwriting 
the public schools of this city now have a copy of 
the “Philadelphia standard” of handwriting placed 
on the wall in every class room. 

The increased attention to handwriting came 
after parents complained that “children do not 
write as well as their fathers”. Now the school 
officials state that “parents do not write as well as 
their children”. 

OK 


GEORGE R. HUSBAND, who has been head 
of the commercial work in the High School at 
Wyandotte, Michigan, has received an appoint- 
ment as instructor of Accounting and Economics 
at the College of the City of Detroit. Until re- 
cently this school has been known as the Detroit 
Junior College. Mr. Husband is succeeded at 
Wyandotte by JACK M. CLIFFORD, a recent 
graduate of the University of Michigan. 


*** 


WILLLAM T. CRANDELL, formerly connected 
with Kansas Wesleyan University, Salina, Kansas, 
has recently gone to Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
ogy at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, as Professor of 
Accounting. 
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WILL E. CURTIS, who formerly conducted 
the Curtis Commercial 
School in Covington, Ken- 
tucky, has recently ac- 
cepted a position with the 
Metropolitan Business 
College of Cleveland, 
Ohio. Mr. Curtis is a 
graduate of the Central 
Normal College at Dan- 
ville, Indiana, and is a 
teacher of wide business 
experience. 
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During the week of December 14-19, 1925, the 
commercial teachers of Los Angeles held their an- 
nual institute. The last two days of the week were 
given over to the meeting of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Commercial Teachers. There were three 
hundred commercial teachers present at the annual 
luncheon. At this meeting a resolution was passed 
recommending to the State Board of Fducation that 
a Commercial Major be provided and that a State 
Supervisor of Commercial Education be appointed. 
The resolution reads as follows: 


WHEREAS, The California State Board of Ed- 
ucation now requires for high school graduation, 
two majors of three units each, chosen from the 
following departments: 

English, Mathematics, Social Science, Physical 
and Biological Science, Foreign Languages. 


AND WHEREAS, commercial subjects, which 
rank with these as of equal educational value, have 
not been included in the list; therefore be it 


RESOLVED, that the commercial teachers of 
the State of California respectfully petition the 
Honorable California State Board of Education fo 
place the following commercial subjects among the 
others from which a major may be chosen: 


Shorthand, Typewriting, Stenographic Office 
Practice, Bookkeeping, Commercial «Practice for 
Bookkeepers, Salesmanship and Advertising, Store 
Practice, Business Training. Two units of the com- 
mercial major must be either Shorthand or Book- 
keeping, or Salesmanship and Advertising. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that a copy of 
these resolutions be sent to each member of the 
California State Board of Education, the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, and the Commis- 
sioner of Secondary Education. 


A. J. Misner, head of the Commercial Depart- 
ment of the Fremont High School was elected 
President of the Association for 1926. 


At the regular meeting of the Central California 
Commercial Teachers’ Association practically the 
same resolution was adopted. The following para- 
graph is quoted from a letter sent to the State 
Board of Education by H. D. Foote, Secretary of 
the Association, along with the resolution: 

“We want to secure the standardization of com- 
metcial work, and also the recognition by execu- 
tives and the colleges that commercial depart- 
ments can be made to function for college prepa- 
ration equally well with some of the courses now 
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being required on the major list. This, of course’ 
will be the result of proper supervision. Although 
there seems to be a general opinion that commercial 
subjects can function only as preparation for im- 
mediate bread winning, yet men of high standing 
who have personally and intensively pursued the 
study of stenography, accounting, commercial law, 
and the like, seem to agree that such subjects are 
excelled by no others from the standpoint of cul- 
tural value; and, of course, men such as they, are 
best in position to know. If this be true, and we 
believe it is true, then these subjects should occupy 
their rightful place on the list of majors. Our pro- 
posed State Supervisor would be able to prove or 
disprove the practicability of such a measure. If 
plan be adopted, then hundreds of intelligent 
young people now leaving school early to enter 
private schools or none at all would find the oppor- 
tunity and incentive to remain through the 12th 
grade, which, of course, would mean that a large 
number of them would then decide to enter college 
—one of our chief aims. 


KK 


On March 18, 19 and 20, at the State University 
of Iowa, wil! be held the first of a series of annua! 
conferences on research in commercial education. 
A dozen or more speakers of national reputation 
have been invited to participate by reporting upon 
the research problems upon which they are en- 
gaged. 

Most of the educational conferences are held in 
the East beyond the reach of many teachers in the 
Middle West. This conference will enable those 
teachers to see and hear the foremost thinkers in the 
field of commercial education. Every commercial 
teacher should be there, that goes without saying. 
But that every administrator and supervisor of 
high schools should be there is just as true because 
the tremendous growth of commercial work in 
high schools and the constant demand for new 
subjects make it necessary for administrators to 
make decisions. On what facts are those decisions 
based? Do our administrators know where perti- 
nent facts may be found or what studies of such 
problems have been made? The conference is one 
place to find out. Administrators need not feel that 
they must be acquainted with the technique of 
commercial subjects in order to benefit from the 
conference. 


For further information in regard to this meeting, 
write E. J. Blackstone, Commercial Teacher Train- 
ing Department, College of Education, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City. 


EX 


E. E. BAKER, owner of the Baker Business Uni- 
versity at Flint, Michigan, has recently been ap- 
pointed Postmaster at Flint. He will, however, con- 
tinue to operate his school in the usual efficient 
manner. 

KK 


FLORENCE M. LANEY, a 1925 graduate of the 
State Normal School at Whitewater, Wisconsin, is 
now in charge of the commercial department work 
in the High School at Sun Prairie, Wisconsin. 
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COMMERCIAL LAW TEST 
No. 1 
by 


P. B. S. 


NOTE. Mr. Peters is the director of 
business courses in the Manual Training 
High School at Kansas City, Missouri, 
and the author of Peters’ Commercial 
Law. We have engaged him to prepare a 
series of three tests in Commercial Law 
to be published in consecutive issues of 
‘“*The Balance Sheet’’. It is hoped that 
teachers will be able to use these tests to 
good advantage regardless of what text 
may be ddopted. Those using Peters’ 
Commercial Law will find that Test No. 1 
is based upon the first thirteen chapters 
of the text. 

In recognition of the fact that teachers 
will be interested in having a key to each 
test, Mr. Peters has prepared the key 
and we are publishing it in conjunction 
with the test. Teachers will probably 
find it preferable to have a sufficient 
number of copies of the test made so 
that one copy may be placed in the hands 


PETERS 


of each pupil. Instructions should be 
given to pupils to begin work on the 
test at a given signal and not to stop 
until all the sections have been com- 
pleted. The directions given at the be- 
ginning of each section should be fol- 
lowed carefully. The students should 
be encouraged to work deliberately but 
to let it be known when the entire test 
has been completed. 


Following the key will be found a form 
to be used in reporting the results to us. 
The reports received will be summarized 
and published in succeeding issues of 
‘*The Balance Sheet’’. All teachers are 
urged to report their results in order 
that we may compile a summary which 
will be based upon a sufficient number 
of reports to be accepted as a standard 
against which to check the individual 
results obtained in the various schools. 


SECTION 1 
Recognition Test 


Directions: 


Go through the list carefully and mark all that you know for certain, then go back and 


work out the more difficult ones. In the column provided at the right, place the numerals that stand for 


true statements. 

















Example: Laws are derived from (1) constitutions, (2) statutes, (3) public policy, 
(4) common law. Like 
1. A statute law may be enacted by a (1) state legislature, (2) Congress, (3) school board, 
III ss ha ia ar as ae aad eet tote aaa acne 20d See wc e cana Ree Weenies wees I 
2. Property may be acquired by (1) gift, (2) deed, (3) purchase, (4) accession, (5) forfeiture, 
I sgt bake a tarasgr nme, ek ean wee tints ne aeee ete a Sw eae eee 
3. Contracts are either (1) void, (2) frivilous, (3) valid, (4) invalid, (5) voidable......... AS 3 
4. Contracts may be either (1) written, (2) oral, (3) verbal, (4) simple, (5) parol........ a 4 
5. Parties to a contract may be (1) mentally, (2) morally, (3) physically, (4) legally in- 
COIIIOINS BD COI. on 6 50s 0s 0.0 0 0:8 00 0 008 02 800s 00 ben tees 660 3 6600s 6.0 ea ~iveabanen = 
6. An attempt to make a contract through (1) force, (2) fraud, (3) mistake, (4) undue 
ES ET EPL ERIE TE PEPE AED G BANE AS ES EAE EI eee ee 
7. Contracts in restraint of (1) trade, (2) marriage, (3) barter, (4) justice, (5) charity are 
agpinat public policy. ....... 22+. -sscssercsecccceveccccecsssscescesceesss foonnceeses 7 
8. Consideration is any (1) damage, (2) detriment, (3) inconvenience, (4) privilege, ac- 
IN oc res a x 4 n,2 0 0 0h hus oo Pale ara Na 4de 8s 4 ks 5 Com keee eed Ate | 8 
9. Contracts may be terminated by (1) uncertainty, (2) bankruptcy, (3) carelessness, 
ee oa diets eds aekene Lks Candee ths ake sseege ne Pal 19 
10. Consideration may be a (1) present, (2) past, (3) future, (4) or moral act............ |-----_--- 10 
11. The promise to answer for the (1) debt, (2) default, (3) conduct, (4) miscarriage of 
oe SR ei i ae Cee eS, (ee 11 
12. The term property implies the (1) right of possession, (2) right of use, (3) right to give 
it away, (4) right to use it in any Way...... 1.1.1... eee cece eee cee eeee tees [enee ee ee ee 12 
13. A payee is one who (1) receives the money, (2) pays the money, (3) orders it paid, 
SR Pe ae ey OF Be OE NR BID Dhar i se tel ee 
14. Coal in a mine is (1) real property, (2) in a bin personal property, (3) apple trees are 
personal property, (4) forest trees are real property, (5) fences are personal property... |.-...---.- 14 
15. Misrepresentation, to constitute fraud, must refer to some (1) present, (2) past, (3) 
a aa ety EY ANE RE RES TN re he PAR LN aie SAE i Si is Ble Fo hoe 15 
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SECTION 2 
Concrete Problems 


This is a test applying the principles of law to concrete cases. If the answer to the case is Yes, make 
a check mark in the column headed “Yes”. If the answer is No, make a check mark in the column headed 
“No”. If you do not know the answer, make a check mark in the column headed “Unknown”. 





Yes | No | Unxnown 





1. A state legislature passed an act which was in conflict with a common 
law relating to a particular custom that had been established by usage 
and precedent for two hundred years or more. Does the legislative 
in os nace dkawamodbmaan amnee 

2. Plaintiff captured a number of wild animals in a nearby forest and con- 
fined them in his barn. Before they were tamed some of them escaped 
and returned to the forest were they were recaptured by the defendant, 
within a few hours after their escape. Plantiff contends he is the owner. 


ER Pe sore AD aS 8 Se i pe hn en ig, SRE Sane in etal 
3. Plaintiff secured from the government a patent for a useful device he 

invented. Defendant made an exact duplicate for his own personal use. 

May the latter do so without infringing on plaintiff's rights?........ |_...._].-----]-------- 3 


4. Sam Smart offers to sell John Doe 100 bushels of apples for $200. Doe 


5. Sam Smart offers to sell John Doe 100 bushels of apples for $200. Doe 
says he will take fifty bushels and pay $105 for them. Is this a con- 


Roraid wares so cs ens Sateen oso s Ooh seinehenedseeen ess Che ERS. TT. fh 
6. Plaintiff said to defendant ‘‘What do you consider your car is worth?” 

Defendant answered “One hundred dollars, and not a cent less”. 

Plaintiff replied “I will take it at that price”. Is this a contract?...... bs PS os Pood pee ae 6 


4. Mina and Nina were two ballet dancers. They agreed to dance for the 
plaintiff at a social entertainment he was giving to some friends. The 
dancers were to receive $50 for their services but they failed to appear 
and perform. Is plaintiff entitled to damages for breach of contract?.... |______ OM. (ARS NEE 4 

8. Defendant sent a circular letter to plaintiff offering salt in car!oad lots 
at 85 cents per barrel. Plaintiff wired “Letter received. Ship 2,000 

9. Defendant, intending to have some sport at the expense of plaintiff 

offered to sell the latter his used car for $50. Plaintiff believing de- 

fendent was in earnest agreed to take it at that price. Defendant re- 

fused to deliver the car saying he never intended to sell it at any price. 


ee i 


10. Sam Smart lost a valuable horse and advertised a reward to the finder. 
Plaintiff, in ignorance of the offered reward, found the horse and re- 
turned it to the owner. Afterward he discovered a reward had been 

Pe ee ojo -cce 82-150 

11. If, in the foregoing case, the plaintiff had previously read the advertise- 
ment of the reward could he claim it without first having communicated 
EOE PEEL ETO 

12, Sam Smart wrote to the defendant offering to sell 100 tons of alfalfa hay 
at $15 per ton and directed the defendent to answer by return mail, 
if he accepted. Defendant answered as directed. The letter was prop- 
erly addressed, stamped, and mailed but was never delivered. Was it, 


13. Plaintiff, who was insane, conveyed property to defendant who was 
not aware of plaintiff's condition. Defendant paid a reasonable price 
for the property. Plaintiff spent the money and upon his mental re- 
covery repudiated the sale and sued to recover the property, without 


14. Sam Smart, an infant, purchased a car and in driving it home ran it into 
a ditch and ruined it. He then demanded the return of his money. Is 
15. Sam Smart, an infant, purchased a car on credit. He kept the car and 
refused to pay for it contending his contract was voidable. Must he 
NN EERE SEY a ree, Teen pe PR pen 
16. Defendant owes plaintiff $500. Plaintiff believing defendant to be in 
financial distress agrees to accept $300 in full settlement. Plaintiff 
afterwards learns he was mistaken in defendant's financial ability and 
sues for the remainder of the debt. Rightfully so?.................. boe----le----. !- eee ---- 16 


20 
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17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


. Ignorance of the law is a good defence in a criminal prosecution 


. The common law is custom long acquiesced in 


. Title by accession means the right the finder has in lost property 
. There is no distinction in law between real property and personal 


While Sam Smart is away from home his house catches on fire. A neighbor 
puts it out at considerable loss of time and labor. Next day, Smart in a 
spirit of gratitude, gives the neighbor his promissory note which he 
refuses to pay when due. Legally so?.... 0... 0... cece eee ee ee eee 

Plaintiff contracted with defendant for steel rails. Defendant's mill 
burned and he was unable to make the rails. Plaintiff sues for damages. 


Plaintiff was named and baptized Catherine. Her grandfather preferred 
another name and promised to leave Catherine $500 in his will if the 
parents would change the name to Harriet, which they did. The grand- 
father failed to keep his promise. Harriet sued the grandfather's execu- 


William Lamb courted Mary Fisher for more than a year. They talked 
about marriage but William told Mary he was not financially prepared 
to get married. Mary said she had property, why wait? She promised 
to make him equal to her in property and everything. They were wed. 


A contractor agreed to dig a well for Sam Smart for a stipulated sum. 
The contractor unexpectedly encountered rock which was unknown 
to both parties. The contractor threatened to quit unless he was paid 
extra to which Sam agreed but after the well was dug refused to pay 


Plaintiff wrote to the defendant offering to sell his car for $300. De- 
fendant at the same time mailed a letter to plaintiff offering to buy 
this car for $300. The letters pass in transit. Is there a contract?.... 

Sam Smart was buying a bill of goods in plaintiff's store. The merchant 
refused to let him have the goods without making a cash payment. 
Defendant, standing near by said “Oh, let him have them and charge 
them to me”. Afterwards plaintiff sued defendant for the price of the 

A contract of employment was made for two years. It was signed by 
the employer only. The latter now wishes to know whether he will 
be bound by his written agreement under the Statute of Frauds... . 

A merchant was desirous of getting a certain bill passed by the City 
Council. He promised one of the aldermen $500 for his influence, if 
successful. The ordinance was passed; the alderman is now suing for 


SECTION 3 
True-False Test 





UnxkNown 

















19 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 


Directions: This is a test on the fundamentals of Commercial Law. If the statement is true put a 
check ( ¥ ) mark in the column headed “True”. If the statement is false put a check ( ¥) mark in the column 
headed “False”. If you do not know put a check ( ¥) mark in the column headed “Unknown”. 


. All laws are presumed to be founded upon the principles of common 


sense and justice 


. The primary purpose for which governments exist is the protection 


of lives and property 


. Laws were in existence before there were governments and courts... . 
. Congress can make only such laws as are authorized by the Constitution 


of the United States 


. Commercial law is that portion of the general law applicable to a special 


class of persons 


property 


ee ee ee 





True 


Fatse 


Unknown 
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10. 
It. 


12. 
13. 


14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 





True | Fatsz | UNKNowNn 





All contracts are agreements but all agreements are not contracts 


iil ta ee RD Re 
= agreements that contemplate legal obligations are enforceable at | 

De ena. s sctth cus srve ate BREAN ROT URI da Capa IS <hulls SOE sete FOR errs eee II 
Most verbal contracts are enforceable at law..................0005. Oe eyes pera, 12 
In order to comply with the Statute of Frauds there must be a formal 

NIN 35:3. o-rs otuen ah oils da ot Patcin nis ck hee addiness Pstiacihe vo vcde somdude oats 
The promise of an adult is not binding upon the adult if made to a 

SRE Colt Wok wipes Rae AER tati gta Cant oa Sn gk aaso Laacesare Lcuxiseickc Tagaeise cele 14 
The agreement of a minor, to pay for a necessary suit of clothes, is not 

enforceable, if he is living with his parents at the time of the purchase... | __ Fe ees 


An offer of the exact amount due in payment of a debt, in legal tender 
money, discharges the debt, if the money is not accepted when offered.. |_.___.|__. ___|_--------- 16 
One of the purposes of the study of commercial law is to enable us to 

escape our liabilities, if we unintentionally commit a wrong 











beasice wi ON 
In order to constitute fraud the misrepresentation must relate to some 

I i 5X wide ve TE ac Aeted Gules anon Gleb edges es ever, ee! eae 18 
There is no such thing as the absolute ownership of personal prop- 

ERR TRAE 2 RE GEG RCE PRS A an a ar nes bs wil —— 
An agreement to pay a lawyer, or other agent, to appear before a legis- | 

lative body and present facts and arguments for the passing of some | 

Ris scene aa beau sek can eeintaaee anaes 00d ce __ i <sivkinniney a 
It is essential that the consideration expressed in a contract be equal | 

ee OW RO SCONE oho iis ohiaik se hn vd ems enessdaaccgnee edt Asche cone, Stee ake 21 
An executory contract is one that has been completed in all its details. . | ee 
A promise to make a gift is enforceable, if made in good faith........ q Lee hed ee td 123 
All contracts not in violation of law are assignable................ = | ee 
The purpose of the Statute of Frauds is to prevent Fraud and Perjury. . |. } ae 


SECTION 4 
Completion Test 


Directions: Below are statements with important words omitted. Fill in each blank so as to make a 


complete and accurate statement. 


I. 
. The supreme law in the United States is the United States 
. Laws may be in the form of legislative acts known as “ 


> wny 


20. 
21. 


22. 
23. 


24. 


25. 


. Failure or inability to pay one’s just debts constitutes an act of 
. An expression of an opinion or intention will not invalidate a 
. The privilege of infancy is a personal 
. An acceptance must be in accordance with the 
. An offer to pay a sum of money in satisfaction of a debt is termed a 


In a broad sense, law is said to be a rule of 


Brae arte a tects asaeieed lg cnet & a laws”. 
. To distinguish er law from statutory law it is frequently referred to as the “.............. 
sinh ohn wan sedan aw”. 
. A constitution may be changed by means of an .......... 0.00000. c eee eee eee 
. Commercial law is a term which includes especially the law of ..................00.000.-. si 
fa ONION ios ers hs api sha 9-915 edie a 4. 9 Uh. ere ON igs sith anandaaaate sic 
Rp eee SE enforceable at law. 
. To be enforceable at law the agreement must contemplate a legal........... 00.0... 0 cece eee eee. 
. An agreement is not completed until there is an acceptance by some specific.......... Salient eee 
. In part, fraud is the false representation of a material fact made.................0000005 
. A consideration based upon a mutual promise is ..................00000- 
. The decision of a court as to the rights of parties in a legal controversy iscalleda“................ is 
, Damages agreed upon af GROWN 26 . «2... eccescsiceees damages. 
Me Be ee 


of payment. 
A promise to do some act contrary to law is ............ ce eeeeeeeee 
Authors, composers, and artists may be protected in the use and sale of their productions by securing 


ee 


SET eee 


rr 
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KEY TO TEST No. 1 


SECTION 1. RECOGNITION TEST. SECTION 3. TRUE-FALSE TEST. 
i Raw 1. True 14. False 
2. 1,2, 3,4 2. True 15. True 
3+ Ty bs 4 5 3. False 16. False 
4 1,2,3,4,5 
ae 4. True 17. False 
S& &4iSe0e 5. True 18. False 
7. 1,2,4 6. False 19. True 
“ Pg : “ 4 4. True 20. True 

10. 1,3 8. False 21. False 
a {as 9. False 22. False 
12. 1,2,3 10. True 23. False 
m5 11. True 24. False 
“- 1,44 12. True 25. True 
1§. 1,2 13. False 


SECTION 2. CONCRETE PROBLEMS. SECTION 4. COMPLETION TEST. 


7 14. Yes I. action 14. assignable 

a.. Yes % te 2. Constitution . 1§. bankruptcy 

3. No 16. Yes 3. statutory 16. contract 

+ 7 17. Yes 4. unwritten 17. privilege 

5. No 18. Yes 5. amendment 18. offer 

6. No 19. Yes 6. business 19. tender 

7. Yes 20. No 7. agreement 20. void 

8. No 21. No 8. obligation 21. copyright 

9. Yes 22. No 9. party 22. fraud 
10. No 23. No 10. intentionally 23. willing 
11. Yes 24. Yes 11. valid .24. executor or 
12. Yes 25. No 12. judgment administrator 
13. No 13. liquidated 25. real property 


Tear off on this line 


REPORT FORM 


This form may be used for reporting results. It should be addressed to ““The Balance Sheet”, Third 
and Vine Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. If it is not desired to cut out this form, it may be copied on the typewriter. 








ET ahnh-idettwdus disse chbesmanass oes Fill in the blank spaces below by writing the 
average number of correct answers for each section 
Titus 25 503 rane, casteeni ensmioaactenidaath of the test. For instance, if the test is given to 20 
pupils, the results should be averaged by dividing 
Sent the sum of the correct answers by the number of 


pupils taking the test. Thus if 20 rupils submit 260 
correct answers to the 15 questions in Section 1, 
the average number of correct answers is 13, and 
this number should be inserted in the first blank 
De big abn catewenrs space below. 


MES 2, ot OF caso dae eee teen 


Number of students taking test 


Section 1, average number correct............... 


Number of weeks onan devoted to ites of 
commercial law............................ Section 2, average number correct 


Section 3, average number correct 


Grade in which subject is taught. . 


Section 4, average number correct 


Ne ue vin Sie boa Sa hahcoant erate wie ries Total average score 
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SOME FUNDAMENTALS OF 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 5) 


communicating devices or tools required as a means 
to the end of conducting business. So far no satis- 
factory mechanical substitute has been found for 
the efficient service that a well trained stenographer 
can render to business. In fact, many executives will 
pay almost any salary that is within reason for a 
really efficient stenographer who has the training 
and ability to take large responsibilities as a secre- 
tary. There is, therefore, splendid opportunities for 
those who are competent, by means of an all around 
education including shorthand and typewriting. A 
broad cultural as well as vocational training is re- 
quired of stenographers and secretaries. 


The following statistical statement is interesting 
in connection with this discussion of a considera- 
tion of the matter and purpose of shorthand. Of the 
four and one-fourth million persons found in com- 
mercial employment by the 1920 census of the 
United States, about three-fourths of them are in 
clerical positions. Of these latter, a little more than 
one-fifth are bookkeepers, cashiers and accountants, 
divided fairly evenly between men and women. 
Less than one-fifth of the clerical group are ste- 
nographers and typists of which 90% are females. 
These statistics, however, do not tell the whole 
story because they fail to indicate in any sense or 
degree how many of the total number employed 
may have used shorthand and typewriting as an 
entering wedge to gain entrance to the great field of 
business. As has already been stated in this paper, 
young people usually find their opportunity for 
securing a position in the business world through a 
minor clerical position. A thoroughly competent 
and wideawake individual will very soon take on 
larger responsibilities developing into an efficient and 
valuable secretary. Time does not permit full dis- 
cussion of the importance of every subject that 
should be included in a well rouhded commercial 
course, but enough has been given to indicate the 
present trend toward a broader type of training. 
At the Bowling Green Business University, we are 
following the suggestions given in this paper. The 
instruction given in our institution is divided into 
two divisions: (1) the Commercial Department 
which has been in existence fifty-one years, and the 
College of Commerce, organized in 1922. The 
statements made here do not apply to the College 
Department which, however, has about one-half of 
our total enrollment. In the Commercial Depart- 
ment, those who take the longer courses are re- 
quired to take English which includes spelling, high 
school composition, grammar, business correspond- 
ence, and most of the students take oral work in 
this subject as debating or public speaking. Approx. 
imately ninety percent of the students enrolled in 
our institution are high school graduates which, 
however, does not excuse them from English require- 
ments, Some English is required in every case and 
those who are efficient in the elements of grammar 
and composition are required by their Advisor and 
the head of the English Department to take further 
work in this subject. Economics, bank management, 
and practice, business law, salesmanship, arithmetic, 
laboratory bookkeeping and classroom work in book- 


24 


keeping and accounting is required of every student. 
The classroom work in bookkeeping and accounting 
furnishes the opportunity for a thorough and exten- 
sive discussion and study of the principles of the 
subject while the laboratory work furnishes the 
practice. Proof of the worth of this program of gen- 
eral as well as practical subjects is found in the suc- 
cess of those who have completed the course and 
gone into business. Often employers call upon the 
institution for more employees who have had the 
same training. Penmanship, rapid calculation and 
typewriting are required of every student. In the 
secretarial and shorthand courses, the same rules 
apply as in the long courses already mentioned. A 
course in Office Training, given in the shorthand 
department, affords room for the application of the 
principles of shorthand to secretarial work. 


In conclusion, there has been presented three 
fundamentals which are applicable in all institu- 
tions wherever an attempt is being made to train 
future business employees in the broader phases of 
business administration and how all the business 
subjects are related to it. The student should be 
given an opportunity to see the what and why of 
business, the functions and sub-activities to be 
performed and lastly give him the kind of training 
that is necessary to enable him to become a part of 
the business world. 








PRESENTING THE KEYBOARD 
(Continued from page 7) 


rhythmic skill. By striving for perfection in the 
class one will attain, never perfection, but cer- 
tainly efficiency. 


In conclusion, for the mastery of the keyboard, 
plan to give six weeks’ time. Go slowly and repeat 
all instructions on fundamentals and parts of the 
machine, position, etc., again and again until you 
are absolutely certain the dullest pupil has learned . 
these essentials. 


Teach your pupils to practice with intelligent 
thought, persistently and with patience. Only a 
very few new keys should be introduced in each 
lesson, and these should always be taught with 
reference to the home keys, teaching the “feel” of 
the distance between guide key and each new key 
to be struck. 


Board work and dictation should be used exclu 
sively the first four weeks. The voice of the dictator 
will prove an aid in cultivating a quick decisive 
stroke with instant release of the key. 


Counting is the only way to secure the correct 
method of “throwing” the carriage with the return 
of the hand to the keyboard on the same count. 


Try to cultivate an easy feeling of interest and 
alertness to avoid the tenseness that will show in 
the position and touch and will prove very tiring 
to the pupil. 

Help your pupils to feel confident of their own 
ability, and encourage them to do good work and 
to take pride in its accomplishment, for whatever 
the age and whatever the undertaking there is no 
satisfaction in the world so geat as a genuine joy in 
achievement. 
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J 4 


HE commercial students of the Eugene High 

School, Eugene, Oregon, have organized a club 
known as the Junior Chamber of Commerce and 
Commercial Club. The club began definite work 
about December 1, 1924; since which time they 
have put across several things at school worthy of 
the commendation of all the students, Admittance 
to the club is by invitation only. C. C. Stone, 
head of the Commercial Department is the founder 
and faculty advisor of the club. Management is 
handled entirely by the students themselves. Enter- 
tainments at the meetings are also taken care of by 
the students of the club. This is one feature that 
helps to always get a large percent to attend each 
meeting. The real outstanding purpose of the club 
is to act in the same relation to the High School as 
the Eugene Chamber of Commerce acts toward the 
city of Eugene. It is, therefore, necessary that they 
govern themselves accordingly. 


The J 4 C’s, as the club is named, has undertaken 
the building of an outdoor gymnasium to be used 
by all the students of the Eugene High School. 
To raise money for this gymnasium the J 4 C’s put 
on an entertainment at the High School. A one-act 
play and severai acts of real vaudeville stunts and 
songs were on the bill. A record crowd attended 
the entertainment and praised it very highly. Not 
only was it a success from the amusement standpoint 
but from the financial side also; clearing one hundred 
fifty dollars for the club. 


The president, Miss Rose Gottlieb, appealed 
before the Eugene Board of Education for a donation 
toward this project. She was rejected, and as the 
motto is: “If you don’t succeed, try and try again!” 
She did, and met with favorable results. The Board 
of Education donated one hundred fifty dollars 
which is to be presented when work commences on 
the outdoor gymnasium, which will be about 
March 1, 1926. 

Eugene E. Chadwick, Secretary of the Eugene 
Chamber of Commerce, gave the students many 
helpful ideas about forming the club and standards 
by which to govern themselves. He also started the 
entertainments at the meetings as this is one of the 
features of the local Chamber of Commerce. Since 
the beginning though, the students have handled 
and conducted every enterprise that has been put 
across by the club. 

Very much more has been accomplished than was 
at first expected. It seemed to be the need of all the 
students of the: High School. Problems were taken 
up and settled very satisfactorily for the school. 
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C’S 


Experience of this kind is very valuable to students 
who handle the problems. It benefits them in many 
different ways. The members have met people and 
talked about problems of Civic Welfare to them. 
They have learned to help their associates and 
profited by really doing the work themselves. 

Working for themselves will be beneficial to the 
students in many ways. The students show a 
greater interest in their school when they know 
that the school is really being put forward by 
themselves. The work that is done by them for the 
school forms a school pride that is always helpful 
to school spirit in either classes or on the football 
field. Making a school run smoothly is the same as 
making a city or helping any organization to run 
right. It takes work, but when once started the 
boosters want to stay with it as long as possible, 
and enjoy the benefits derived from it. 

The club has conducted sales of candy and other 
eatables in the halls of the school at noon. These 
have netted quite a sum of money to the club. All 


the students of the high school patronized these 
sales, 


The manager of the largest theater in town has 
given the club the right to sell tickets for a moving 
picture that is coming. He has had the tickets printed 
especially for the club and at the company’s own 
expense. A percent of the money taken in by outside 
sale of these tickets will be given to the club. Sales 
must be made, however, by soliciting among the 
students and townspeople. The benefit will be large 
for the club and advertising as well. Selling the 
school to the people is one of the features sponsored 
by the club. 


Probably one of the most noticeable projects of 
the J 4 C’s is the printing of a school paper which 
they call the “Challenger”. All school functions 
are printed in this paper. It has an editor, manager, 
reporters and all necessary members of a news staff. 

Editorials of school problems are written up and 
printed. The school is advertised and activities 
brought forward through the “Challenger”. Cost of 
the paper is two cents a copy or fifteen cents for a 
semester. No advertising is in it, nothing but séhool 
activities and editorials are printed. What would be 
the use of having a school if only the students were 
interested in it? The only way that students can 
really get interested in their work is to get outside 
people to know their school. The “Challenger” and 
J 4 C’s are interesting the outside people and busi- 
ness men of the town in their school. This gives all 
the greater interest in school work and activities 
when they know that the people are backing them, 

The President of the J 4 C’s appeared before 
meetings of several Civic organizations and adver- 
tised the club and its work at school. The organiza- 
tions were highly pleased and expressed their 
willingness to help in any way possible. 

A bright future is in store for the club. All the 
members are very enthusiastic and working hard to 
make their school bigger and better every year. 
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HISTORY NEXT 


“Richard,” asked the teacher, suddenly, “have 
you learned your history lesson?” 

““No’m,” answered the idle boy, slowly, “I ain't 
had no time for nothing but my grammar lesson 


yet.” 
eK 


NERVOUS EMPLOYER * 


Nervous Employer: “Nielson, I wish you would- 
n’t whistle at your work.” 
Office Boy: “I ain't workin’, I’m only whistling.” 
**K 


John Collins, riding in a little cart drawn by a 
goat, was stopped at the bridge by the toll taker. 

John Collins: “Do I have to pay toll?” 

Toll Taker: “Yes—it costs five cents to cross 
this bridge.” 

After an argument John paid the five cents and 
went on. In the afternoon he came back again, only 
this time he had the goat in the cart and John was 
drawing the cart himself. 

Toll Taker: “Here, you know you've got to pay 
five cents to cross that bridge.” ““Where’s your five 
cents?” 

John Collins: (shaking his head) “Don’t talk to 
me—ask the driver.” 


AK 


SEEKING KNOWLEDGE 


“What is the trouble, Sonny?” inquired one of 
the bank officials, after watching a little fellow who 
had stood patiently waiting near the outside door 
for nearly an hour. “Can I help you put your 
meney in the bank?” 

“No, sir, I have plenty of time yet.” And he 
looked up at the clock, then at the people who were 
passing in and out of the building. “You see I am 
waiting for the man who lives in our flat.” 

“Oh, I see, he is going to put your money in for 
you. 

“Naw, he ain't either. But my Dad says that he 
blows in all his money, and I just wanted to learn 


how it is done.” 
Ae 


Mr. Newlywed: “You can’t make pies like my 
mother used to make.” 

Mrs. Newlywed: “Neither can you make the 
dough my father used to make.” 


KOK 
Employer: “What was your former line of work?” 
Applicant: “I was an organist.” 
Employer: “And why did you give it up?” 
Applicant: “The monkey died.” 


OK 


Steno.—‘Mr. James has left his hat again. I do 
believe he would leave his head if it were loose. 

B. K.—"‘I dare say you're right. I heard him say 
he was going to California for his heart.” 
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A GIRL’S ESSAY ON BOYS 


Boys are men that have not got as big as their 
papas, and girls are women that will be ladies by 
and by. Man was made before women. When God 
looked at Adam he said to himself: ‘Well, I think 
I can do better if I try again.’ And he made Eve. 
God liked Eve so much better than Adam that 
there have been more women than men. 

Boys are a trouble. They wear out everything 
but soap. If I had my way, haif the world would be 
girls and the rest dolls. My papa is so nice that I 
think he must have been a little girl when he was a 
little boy. 

Man was made, and on the seventh day he 
rested. Women was then made, and she has never 
rested since. 








(Continued from next page) 
TEACHERS WANTED 


Wanted business college field man who can 
produce. One with teaching experience preferred, 
but this is not absolutely necessary. State edu- 
cation, experience, age, religion, and how soon 
you would be available. Address, No. 479. 





Wanted business manager and teacher in mid- 
western business college. Man and wife could 
handle school to advantage. Prefer to rent 
school but would consider a commission proposi- 
tion. Address, No. 480. 





Party who has just taken over an old-established 
business college in large city of Western Pennsyl- 
vania would like to get in touch with a thoroughly 
qualified and experienced commercial instructor 
who would be willing to join him in the enter- 
prise on a liberal basis. About $3000 required on 
reasonable terms. Address, Box 668, General Post 
Office, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Old-established business school in Maryland 
desires the services of a teacher of bookkeeping 
and arithmetic. Address, No. 481. 





Old-established business school in Maryland 
desires the services of an experienced solicitor. 
Address, No. 482. 





Teacher of Gregg Shorthand and allied subjects 
may purchase half interest in small, profitable 
business school located in Washington, D. C. 
a opportunity for capable party. Address, 

o. ‘ 








Two commercial teachers wanted for a 
public secondary school in South America; 
ability to use Spanish, teach a standard 
shorthand system in Spanish and to de- 
velop business training classes along 
American lines. Knowledge of book- 
keeping and good penmanship important. 
Salary LP 50 (approximately $243) a 
month and transportation paid. Send 
full details of educational biography to 
E. W. Barnhart, 200 New Jersey Ave., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


























THE BALANCE SHEFT 





Answers to classified advertisements appearing on this 


page should be addressed in care of ‘ 


‘The Balance Sheet,” 


Third and Vine Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio, unless otherwise 
indicated in the advertisement. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Business college located in large Texas city. 
Owner desires to devote full time to other inter- 
ests, hence will sell school at a sacrifice. The 
school will pay for itself in a few months. Ad- 
dress, No. 464. 





Business school in rich cultural and manu- 
facturing section of New York. Unusual terri- 
tory, little competition within entire county. 
Addreas, No. 465. 





School for sale in south central territory. Won- 
derful climate. Man and wife can clear $5000 
with proper management. Cost less than this 
and less than inventory. Address, No. 466. 





New school for sale in town of 8,600—will be 
25,000 within four years. Two new railroads and 
65 blocks new paving. Big substantial growth. 
Best farming country in state. Good proposition. 
Little money to handle. $1800 in advance. Don't 
= if you do not mean business. Address, No. 





On account of ill health, wish to sell high-grade 
business college. Located in city of 400,000. In 
business 20 years. Tuition $25.00 per month. 
Big opportunity for experienced school man. 
Address, No. 468. 





On account of ill health, we offer our business 
school at a low price that will make a quick sale. 
Only one in a mid-west college town. A fine 
opening in the best of territory. Fine reputation 
for both the ability of its graduates and its sta- 
bility. No indebtedness. ell equipped. $1500 
cash will take it. Address, No. 469. 





aoe years established business college, located 

in Wyoming city of 30,000. No debts. Splendid 

equipment for 100 students. Price $2000, one- 

fourth down. School will pay salary and make 

= from the start. Address, Box 126, 
gerton, Wyoming. 





Business college in large city in State of Penn- 
sylvania. Established thirty years. An unusual 
cpportunity for an up-to-date business college 
man or womu.. Easy terms to right party. 
Address, No. 470. 





An old, well established, Sosty-cuntpoes com- 
mercial college in city of 26,000. School bears 
excellent reputation; no competition. Good 
value at $10,000; will make special price tor 
thirty days, as owner must protect other inter- 
ests. Unusual opportunity to step right into a 
highly profitable business. Only men of un- 
questioned integrity considered. Terms or part 
interest to right man. Address, No. 47}. 





School in Western Pennsylvania. $2000 average 
monthly income. Four years old and growing 
rapidly. ——— territory with very little com- 
petition. ws from ten high schools. Highest 
standards have been maintained. In a commu- 
nity that demands the best. If interested in a 

— that offers an unusual future, write 

lo. q 





The bas mete business ag | in a city jo 
,000. Excellent reputation. Inventory, b 
Sale price $5000 cash. Rent $100 a month. Can 
accommodate 100 students. Address, No. 473. 


One of the oldest established schools on Pacific 
Coast. City of 20,000 people. Good 
competition. Good income now. 
vyestment in one year. Good reason for selling. 
Address, Box 390, Astoria, Oregon. 





An excellently located small school in Atlantic 
Coast city. No competition. Fine chance for 
two people. School on 2 pros basis. Price 
reasonable. Address, No. e 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Position wanted thoroughly competent 
teacher of Bookkeeping, Accountancy, Gregg 
Shorthand. First-c man. Ten years 


pen 

experience in city high schools and college. Four 
years manager of e hardware, furniture, and 
undertaking establishment doing $150,000 cash 
business. for contract at once. Married. 
Address, No. 474. 





Position wanted with a reliable business 
by a man of many years’ experience along ¢ 
lines of commercial education as school manager 
advertising man, general all-around commercial 
school assistant or solicitor. Best reerences 
furnished and required. Address, No. 475. 





College instructor of commercial subjects de- 
sires a position for the summer months in any 
institution giving courses in accounting, mathe- 
matics, law, and business focereehy- Normal 
school and — trained. Ten years’ experience 
as teacher in h schools and college. Can 
furnish the best of references. Address, No. 476. 





Position wanted by an experienced young ne 
principal and commercial teacher. 
commercial subjects but prefer 
shorthand. Have had six years’ ex ence in 
high school, private, and business schools. Cas 
coach athletics. Address, No. 477. 





Wanted ition in business coll 
to teach all commercial subjects. 
cialize in bookkeeping an 


e. Qualified 

er to spe- 
accounting. Have 
had wide experience as teacher, yd and 
superintendent of schools. Have 162 hours’ uni- 
a , a credit. Protestant, married. Address, 
o. " 


Married man, 34 years of age, desires position 
with a private business college or as head of busi- 
ness department in high school. Twelve i 
experience in rural and graded high schools. 
Three years’ ‘.~ EO in teaching business sub- 

ts. Have d actual business experience. 
x ‘7 os locate in North Central States. Address, 
o. 5 








WANTED TO BUY A SCHOOL 


An experienced school man would like to get in 
touch with any one who is contemplating on 
selling their school early in the spring. am 
looking for a school with an average attendance 
of 80 to 100. Address, No. 484. 





An experienced business school man desires to 
buy a good business college. Can furnish refer- 
ences, and make substantial cash payment. What 
have you to offer? Give full particulars in first 
letter. Address, No. 485. 


(Concluded on page 26) 








FOR 
YOUR CLASS 
IN BUSINESS ENGLISH 


A TEXT—BUSINESS ENGLISH—ROSS 
A DRILL TABLET—100 LESSONS—ROSS 


J. Walter Ross is a teacher in the South Hills 
High School, Pittsburgh, and in Duquesne 
University School of Commerce. His position 
as a teacher has enabled him to test each 
method and exercise with many students be- 
fore incorporating it in his books. Practical- 
ness is thereby insured. 


A common sense combination of grammar and 
business letter writing. The principles are 
cg through short definite discussions 


iberally illustrated. Then, many exercises 
are used to give the students adequate op- 
portunity to apply the principles and thus 
secure a thorough mastery of them 


The text contains 162 exercises, each con- 
sisting of from five to twenty problems. Skill 
and adeptness is only secured, however, 
through repeated applications of principles. 
One Hundred Lessons in Business English 
makes possible the completing of a large 
number of additional exercises in a reasonable 
amount of time. It is parallel to Ross’s 
Business English and can be used most 
effectively with it, but has been found quite 
satisfactory when used with other texts. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Third and Vine Sts., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


516 Mission Street 542 South Dearborn Street 104 Fifth Avenue 
San Francisco, Calif. Chicago, Illinois New York, New York 





